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business  Training  in  the  Far 

JFhat  They  are  Doing  at  Alaska  Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Mines,  as  Told  by 

LaDessa  Hall 

Professor  of  Business  Administration 

/'N  the  fall  of  1923  the  department  of  ."ukI  demand  for  products.  Then,  excessive 
Business  Administration  was  established  freight  rates  make  living  expenses  very  high — 
at  the  Alaska  Agricultural  College  and  many  things  considered  necessities  by  the  man 
School  of  Mines,  situated  about  three  miles  and  woman  living  in  the  States  are  luxuries 
west  of  the  city  of  Fairbanks.  Fairbanks  is  to  the  inhabitant  of  Alaska,  for  the  price  of 

one  of  the  last  stampedes  and  is  typically  a  a  commodity  landed  at  Fairbanks  is  about  one 

frontier-man’s  town.  It  is  most  cosmopolitan,  and  a  third  what  it  sells  for  in  the  States, 
practically  every  country  in  the  world  being  But  Alaska  wants  the  best,  and  despite 
represented.  Alaska  has  its  tradition  and  now,  handicaps,  Fairbanks  is  setting  up,  within  the 
coupled  with  a  colorful  background  and  a  shadow  of  the  Arctic,  a  high  educational 

prosperous  future,  the  Alaska  Agricultural  standard  for  the  young  people  in  the  western 

College  and  School  of  Mines  is  bringing  and  central  part  of  Alaska.  Transportation 
higher  education  to  its  youth.  Alaska  con-  from  the  coast  over  the  railroad  to  Fairbanks 

tains  approximately  thirty  thousand  whites  costs  six  cents  a  mile,  and  the  distance  (four 

and  many  of  these  are  government  employees  hundred  and  seventy  miles)  makes  the  present 
and  officials.  The  Alaskans  are  not  illiterate —  cost  of  transportation  to  a  prospective  student 
sturdy  and  true  pioneers — many  of  them  hold  from  southeastern  Alaska  practically  pro¬ 
degrees  from  the  leading  universities  of  the  hibitive.  Ocean  liners  can  carry  passengers 
states  and  even  of  the  world.  cheaper  from  the  coast  towns  to  Seattle  and 

It  has  been  practically  impossible  to  carry  elsewhere  than  the  railroad  can  transport  them 

on  big  business  in  any  of  the  Alaskan  towns  to  Fairbanks.  Living  expenses  in  the  States 

because  there  are  not  the  natural  facilities,  are  much  less  also.  This  situation,  however, 

the  population,  nor,  consequently,  the  supply  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  college  are 
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attempting  to  meet,  so  that  our  Farthest 
North  College  may  ultimately  serve  the  whole 
territory.  Graduates  of  the  College  are  mak¬ 
ing  good  and  that  in  itself  is  bringing  the 
school  into  wider  and  wider  favor. 

Courses  Offered 

The  Business  Administration  Department 
has  been  in  existence  now  for  a  period  of  three 
successful  years.  Three  majors  are  given  in 
the  department,  General  Business,  Accounting, 
and  Stenography.  Although  there  are  only 
about  sixteen  girls  registered  at  the  college, 
nevertheless  the  majority  are  majoring  in 
stenography.  One  year  of  typewriting  is 
given.  This  year  an  experiment  was  tried 
using  the  victrola  with  the  Rational  Rhythm 
Drills  and  very  satisfactory  results  are  being 
obtained.  Of  course,  the  regular  two  years  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  is  offered,  and  during  the 
second  semester  of  the  second  year  the  course 
in  the  Library  Bureau  of  Filing  and  Office 
Management  is  added  to  the  regular  curricu¬ 
lum.  During  this  semester  students  are  as¬ 
signed  work  from  many  different  individuals. 
Much  of  the  correspondence  of  the  faculty 
members  of  the  college  is  handled  by  these 
students  and  they  are  even  dispatched  on  as¬ 
signments  for  attorneys,  and  other  business 
men  of  the  city,  thus  securing  practical  expe¬ 
rience  in  actual  business  offices. 

The  Fairbanks  Exploration  Company  has 
now  in  its  employ  a  girl  who  took  her  first 


year  of  college  work  in  Business  at  the  Alaska 
Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Mines  last 
year,  and  she  has  and  is  making  good,  with 
just  the  one  year  of  training.  This  may  be  an 
exceptional  instance,  but  most  of  the  students 
here  are  conscientious  and  deeply  interested  in 
a  field  which  holds  out  to  them  the  possibility 
of  monetary  remuneration  during  the  summer 
months  and  at  other  times  when  necessity  de¬ 
mands.  Last  summer  all  the  students  who  had 
completed  two  years’  study  in  stenography 
were  employed.  One  girl  located  in  the  rail¬ 
road  offices  in  Anchorage. 

The  success  of  these  students  has  been  an 
added  incentive  to  others.  The  enrolment  of 
this  Business  department  has  increased  from 
six  to  twenty-three,  which,  with  the  present 
enrolment  of  regular  students  in  the  seven 
different  departments  of  the  school,  to  date, 
numbering  seventy-one,  gives  the  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  department  a  total  of  31%. 

Further  Success  Assured 

Old  mining  companies  opening  up  new  and 
continuing  old  or  abandoned  projects,  new 
mining  companies  beginning  operations  in  the 
country,  and  the  increased  growth  of  business 
in  Alaska  calls  for  trained  executives,  and 
especially  for  well-trained  stenographers  and 
secretaries,  and  creates  a  wonderful  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  this  branch  of  vocational  education 
— all  contributing  to  its  successful  initiation 
into  the  Northland. 
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Oregon  ^^Agricultural  Qollege  Holds  Exhibit 


yf  ^  interesting  write-up  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  exhibit  on  display  at  the 
A.  annual  Educational  Exposition  given 
by  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  in, Feb¬ 
ruary  has  been  sent  us  by  Professor  Frank  L. 
Snow — the  work  of  Miss  Helen  Carpenter,  of 
the  Industrial  Journalism  class. 

This  practical  assignment  took  the  form  of 
an  interview  with  Mrs.  Minnie  DeMotte 
Frick,  instructor  in  secretarial  training  at  the 
College,  describing  the  demonstrations  given 
and  •  the  work  of  her  classes  that  was  on 
display. 

Model  forms  of  artistic  shorthand  writing 
were  shown,  class  sheets  and  copied  material 
from  the  Gregg  Manual  and  the  Gregg  Writer, 
and  from  Mrs.  Frick’s  book,  “Analytical  Les¬ 
sons  in  Gregg  Shorthand,’’  as  well  as  from 
some  of  the  other  texts  used  in  the  course. 

The  motor  speed  tests,  showing  the  native 
speed  of  the  writer,  created  much  interest 


among  the  visitors.  The  name  was  written  in 
longhand  for  one  minute  and  the  letters 
counted.  The  highest  number  was  264  letters 
a  minute,  and  the  lowest,  130.  Also  groups  of 
ten  digits  were  written  for  one  minute.  The 
highest  number  written  was  201,  and  the  low¬ 
est,  120. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  a  com¬ 
parative  study  between  the  shorthand  and  the 
longhand  of  the  individual.  The  illustrations 
proved  that  individual  characteristics  due  to 
heredity,  structural  and  natural  coordination 
produced  similar  peculiarities  between  long- 
hand  and  shorthand  writing.  “Uniformity  in 
work  of  individual  students  was  striking,  due 
to  the  stress  laid  upon  spacing  and  proportion 
of  characters.’’ 

These  same  exhibits  were  shown  at  the  state 
typing  contest  in  April,  and  will  result,  it  is 
hoped,  in  securing  greater  uniformity  in  short¬ 
hand  writing  throughout  the  state. 
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Commercial  Section  Meeting  of  the 

"Vocational  Sducation  ^Association  of  the 

’t^^iddle  West 

Des  Moines,  Joiva,  March  17-20,  1026 


Report  by  L. 

yAS  Mr.  William  Bachrach,  of  the 

A-i Chicago  Schools  was  unable  to  be 
^  A.  present  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  Mr.  Clay  D.  SI  inker,  director  of 
Commercial  Education  in  the  Des  Moines 
Public  Schools. 

“The  Next  Step  in  Commercial  Education” 
was  discussed  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Barnhart,  Chief, 
Commercial  Educational  Service,  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  stated  that  the  public  schools  exist 
fundamentally  to  train  citizens.  He  emphasized 
the  standards  of  courtesy  which  should  de¬ 
velop  a  code  of  etiquette.  Particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  development  of  the 
human  touch.  The  most  efficient  salesman  is 
the  most  courteous  and  considerate  one.  The 
schools  should  teach  those  things  of  greatest 
social  worth.  He  suggested  that  the  next 
step  will  be  one  leading  to  high  specialization, 
therefore  only  those  things  leading  directly  to 
the  practical  should  be  tolerated. 

\Jse  of  Office  Alachines  Advocated 

Mr.  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  Vocational  Counselor 
of  West  Commerce  High  School,  Qeveland, 
Ohio,  took  for  his  subject  “The  Office  Prac¬ 
tice  Approach  to  the  Bookkeeping  Course  in 
the  High  School”  and  pleaded  for  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  all  that  is  merely  theoretical,  de¬ 
manding  the  practical.  By  introducing  ma¬ 
chines  in  daily  use  in  all  offices  the  pupil  is 
led  to  see  the  practical  side.  Bookkeeping  is 
merely  the  recording  of  the  transactions  that 
have  to  do  with  modern  business.  After  the 
pupil  has  seen  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
transaction,  then  he  will  understand  more 
thoroughly  the  recording  part.  He  suggested 
the  importance  of  the  schools  being  equipped 
with  the  most  common  devises,  the  adding 
machine,  the  calculator,  filing  devises,  dupli- 
.  eating  machines,  etc.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  pupil  should  spend  valuable  time  in  doing 
what  a  machine  will  do  better  and  quicker, 
but  they  should  be  taught  to  correlate  the 
two  methods. 

“The  Scope  and  Content  of  Office  Appli¬ 
ance  Courses  in  the  Continuation  School”  was 
handled  by  Miss  Caroline  V.  Eddy,  Vocational 
School,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  a  manner  to 


C.  Rusmisel 

show  that  she  is  doing  most  valuable  work. 
Her  effort  is  to  do  something  where  nothing 
has  been  done  before.  She  uses  devices  and 
machines  in  proportion  to  their  use  in  the 
business  houses  of  her  city.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  to  be  in  touch  with  the  business 
houses  of  the  community,  familiarize  herself 
with  their  methods  and  their  needs,  and  thus 
make  the  school  of  practical  use.  The  Board 
will  be  glad  to  purchase  equipment  when  the 
teacher  can  prove  its  worth  and  need.  She 
gives  the  business  houses  advice  as  to  what 
the  machines  will  do  for  them  to  save  time 
after  she  understands  their  needs.  Her  pupils 
maintain  a  public  stenographic  bureau  that 
does  work  for  the  community,  thus  giving  the 
pupils  actual  practice  before  they  finish  school. 

To  Get  Maximum  Results  in  Shorthand 

Miss  Ann  Brewington,  of  the  Secretarial 
Division,  School  of  Commerce,  University  of 
Chicago,  discussed  “Experimental  Work  With 
Model  Classes  in  Shorthand.”  She  made  clear 
the  objectives  in  shorthand,  the  psychological 
laws,  the  organization  of  material,  the  fre¬ 
quency  and  use  of  words,  devoting  much  time 
to  the  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  system.  Standardized  tests  have  accom¬ 
plished  much  in  enabling  the  teacher  and  pupil 
to  grasp  the  situation.  In  her  opinion  there 
is  still  much  room  to  improve  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  material  used  in  shorthand  books  that 
the  maximum  results  may  be  obtained.  Selec¬ 
tive  ability  of  the  teacher  will  advance  the 
pupil  materially.  They  should  be  given  what 
they  can  use  to  practical  advantage,  there  is 
much  difference  in  both  the  pupils  and  the 
uses  to  which  they  expect  to  put  stenographic 
skill. 

What  to  Teach  in  Salesmanship  Course 

Mr.  E.  W.  Barnhart  appeared  again  to  dis¬ 
cuss  “Salesmanship  in  the  Public  School.”  He 
does  not  favor  spending  time  in  the  study  of 
basic  salesmanship,  but  advocated  specializa¬ 
tion,  featuring  marketing,  retail  selling.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  point,  many  teachers  feeling  that  basic 
salesmanship  is  the  foundation  for  specializa- 
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tion,  and  without  the  former  the  latter  is 
impossible.  Mr.  Barnhart  advocated  his  theory 
that  specialization  is  the  watchword  of  the 
future  and  that  workers  must  be  highly  trained 
to  do  specific  things,  rather  than  generalities. 

Business  English  as  Handled  in 
Des  Aioines 

“Business  English,  a  Symposium,”  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  four  Des  Moines  teachers.  Miss 
r-'mma  B.  Huebner  outlined  the  aims  of  the 
course,  to  give  the  stenographers  a  practical 
working  knowledge  of  the  language  which 
cannot  be  had  from  the  regular  English  course, 
a  specialization,  after  Mr.  Barnhart’s  theory, 
but  only  after  a  foundation  had  been  laid 


through  a  comprehensive  course.  Miss  Ruth 
Plimpton  gave  her  methods  for  teaching  the 
subject,  bringing  out  ability  to  paragraph, 
capitalize,  punctuate,  and  write  salable  Eng¬ 
lish.  Miss  Alta  B.  Santee  called  attention  to 
many  special  features  of  the  course,  and  their 
practical  application,  while  Miss  Lois  El  wood 
showed  how  a  knowledge  and  study  of  Busi¬ 
ness  English  can  be  made  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  and  practical  by  correlating  it  with  the 
study  of  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  office 
training. 

While  the  attendance  was  small,  due  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Research  Conference  on  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  at  Iowa  City  at  the  same 
time,  the  meeting  was  an  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  one  and  much  good  was  accomplished. 


T(e search  (^onference  on  (^ommercial 

Education 


Held  at  the  University  of  lou'a 

March  19-20,  1926 

Report  by  L.  C,  Rusmisel 


0  Prof.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education  of  Iowa  University, 
should  go  credit  for  fostering  the  most 
unique  convention  of  the  year.  At  the  same 
time  he  did  something  which  has  not  been  at¬ 
tempted  in  any  similar  institution,  the  bringing 
together  of  leaders  in  Commercial  Education 
in  the  Middle  West  to  disseminate  knowledge 
gained  by  experiments  and  research  during  the 
past  year.  About  150  teachers  from  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  were  in 
attendance. 

The  Practical  Stressed 

Dean  Chester  A.  Phillips,  of  the  College 
of  Commerce  of  the  University,  presided  at 
the  first  session.  He  introduced  President 
Walter  A.  Jessup  (Iowa  University),  who 
welcomed  the  meeting  and  paid  some  glowing 
tributes  to  this  special  line  of  education,  which, 
he  stated,  has  gained  such  momentum  as  to 
be  recognized  now  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  curriculum. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Davis,  assistant  in  the  Division 
of  Research,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  took  for  his 
subject,  “Research  as  Applied  to  Commercial 


Education  in  the  St.  Louis  Schools.”  There 
they  have  a  two-year  and  a  four-year  course, 
but  in  late  years  the  latter  has  proved  the 
most  popular.  About  30%  of  the  total  high 
school  enrollment  is  in  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment.  They  use  intelligence  tests  to  guide 
the  pupils  in  making  a  selection.  Just  at 
present  they  are  working  on  a  curriculum 
wherein  they  expect  to  increase  further  both 
the  efficiency  of  the  pupil  and  the  practicability 
of  the  course.  He  used  charts  to  show  the 
results  that  have  been  secured.  Particularly, 
he  scored  the  arithmetics  in  common  use  and 
demanded  books  of  a  more  practical  nature. 
They  should  give  information  to  enable  stu¬ 
dents  to  understand  the  common  things  with 
which  they  have  to  deal — bonds,  investments, 
insurance,  etc.  They  should  correlate  with 
bookkeeping. 

“The  Student’s  Interest  as  a  Success  Fac¬ 
tor”  was  handled  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Walker,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Commerce,  University  of  Iowa. 
Only  those  endowed  by  nature  with  the  prop¬ 
erties  to  secure  results  and  attain  success 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  work.  Then 
the  topics  should  be  presented  in  a  manner  to 
reveal  their  practicability  every  hour,  to  arouse 
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the  greatest  interest  in  the  student.  Fads  and 
fancies  were  decried  and  usable  methods  were 
demanded. 

Mr.  Lucien  B.  Kinney,  Johnson  High 
School,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  discussed  “Meas¬ 
urement  of  Results  in  Teaching  Commercial 
Arithmetic.”  In  his  school  he  eliminates  all 
that  is  not  of  value  in  practical  life,  each 
problem  should  be  taken  from  actual  transac¬ 
tions.  Most  books  lack  scientific  material. 
Speed  and  accuracy  should  be  developed.  A 
survey  of  work  done  in  the  grades  should  be 
followed  by  topics  the  pupil  is  up  in.  He 
showed  some  very  practical  tests  that  he  uses. 
He  strives  to  have  the  pupil  grasp  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  problem.  The  second  semester  he 
devotes  to  such  practical  things  as  Percentage, 
Trade  Discount,  Profit  and  Loss,  Interest, 
Bank  Discount,  Insurance,  etc.,  and  corre¬ 
lates  the  work  with  that  of  the  bookkeeping 
teachers. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Mallott,  newly  appointed  Special¬ 
ist  in  Commercial  Education  for  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  made  his  “debut”  here 
and  presented  in  a  masterful  way  “The  Con¬ 
tent  of  Commercial  Education  in  the  Small 
Towns  of  2,500  or  Less.”  He  had  evidently 
given  this  matter  much  mature  thought  and 
used  many  charts  and  slides  to  illustrate  his 
remarks.  He  noted  that  the  small  communi¬ 
ties  have  been  neglected,  th^t  the  content  of 
the  courses  in  larger  places  is  valueless  to  the 
rural  boys  and  girls  who  have  different  prob¬ 
lems  to  face.  In  some  states  which  he  named 
this  type  represents  as  much  as  90%  of  the 
pupils.  He  would  prepare  courses  and  have 
books  written  to  teach  them  simple  farm  ac¬ 
counting,  marketing,  farm  management,  how 
to  organize  their  work  and  conduct  their 
affairs  with  profit  and  eliminate  the  guess¬ 
work  which  is  prevalent  on  most  farms.  Few 
of  these  pupils  expect  to  go  to  the  cities,  at 
least  they  should  not,  and  the  kind  of  work 
usually  attempted  in  the  small-town  high 
school  tends  to  make  them  discouraged  with 
the  farm  and  holds  out  allurements  in  the  city 
that  are  not  to  the  best  interest  of  either  the 
pupil  or  the  farm.  Bookkeeping,  for  instance, 
should  be  offered  in  an  entirely  different  form. 
Traditional  bookkeeping  is  not  adapted  to  the 
farm,  but  a  simple  plan,  simplified  by  loose- 
leaf  and  special  ruling  should  be  taught  so  the 
farmer  can  hastily  note  his  transactions  and 
arrive  at  quick  conclusions.  The  address  made 
a  profound  impression  upon  all  present. 

Preparation  for  Commercial  Teachers 
Discussed  at  Second  Session 

Dean  Paul  C.  Packer,  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Iowa,  presided  at  the  next 
session.  He  introduced  Mr.  R.  G.  Walters, 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Grove  City 
College,  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania,  who  talked 


on  “Specialization  of  Commercial  Teachers.” 
Their  preparation  should  be  thorough,  cover¬ 
ing  in  addition  to  the  regular  college  subjects 
the  special  topics : 

Mathematics,  includinK  also  arithmetic,  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  junior  business  training. 

English,  including  business  English,  advertising, 
salesmanship  and  shorthand. 

Social  Science,  including  law,  economics,  business 
organization  and  commercial  geography. 

Science,  particularly  geography,  and  some  foreign 
language,  especially  Spanish. 

Thert  he  classified  as  unrelated  subjects  that 
are  necessary,  penmanship,  typewriting,  busi¬ 
ness  training,  junior  practice,  advertising, 
salesmanship,  and  others  of  particular  voca¬ 
tional  importance. 

Experiment  in  Teaching  Typing  by 
Dictaphone  Not  Conclusive 

“An  Experiment  with  the  Dictaphone  Method 
of  Teaching  Typewriting”  was  explained  by 
Mr.  David  C.  Pearson,  of  the  University  of 
Iowa.  He  used  slides  to  show  graphs  indicat¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  pupils  who  had  been 
trained  by  the  Dictaphone  and  also  others  who 
had  followed  the  traditional  methods.  While 
in  some  instances  one  method  was  ahead  and 
at  others  the  other,  he  failed  to  show  any  de¬ 
cided  advantage  of  the  use  of  the  Dictaphone. 
In  summing  up  his  points  he  said  that  he  had 
nothing  definite  to  announce,  as  there  was  a 
variance  among  the  classes — the  Dictaphone 
only  accommodated  eight  pupils,  which  allowed 
them  more  teacher  attention;  the  classes  fol¬ 
lowing  the  traditional  method,  being  larger,  re¬ 
ceived  correspondingly  less  attention.  The  cost 
of  installing  the  machine,  about  $300  for  each 
unit  of  eight  machines,  seemed  to  be  a  strong 
factor  against  its  general  use.  The  matter 
was  discussed  at  some  length  by  others  who 
had  or  had  not  made  similar  experiments. 

Systematize  Bookkeeping  Instruction 

Paul  A.  Carlson,  head  of  the  Accounting 
Department,  State  Normal  School,  White- 
water,  Wisconsin,  discussed  “Some  Problems 
of  Measurement  in  Bookkeeping”  and  handled 
the  subject  in  a  most  instructive  and  informa¬ 
tional  manner.  He  cited  the  lack  of  uniformity 
of  methods  among  teachers  and  asked  for  more 
unification.  This  he  thinks  can  be  attained  by 
the  adoption  of  uniform  tests  and  measure¬ 
ments  to  cover  each  general  phase  of  the  work. 
In  the  past  too  many  things  have  been  done 
in  the  traditional  way,  this  has  been  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  authors  of  the  prevailing  texts 
and  teachers  of  accounting  in  the  colleges. 
The  work  should  be  accurately  measured  as 
to  value  and  content,  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  control  attention,  the  greatest  systematiza- 
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tion  should  be  sought.  A  definite  objective 
should  be  established  and  worked  out.  With 
a  goal  in  sight  the  pupil  will  take  more  in¬ 
terest  and  do  better  work. 

Report  on  Iowa  Survey 

Mr.  E.  G.  Blackstone  then  gave  his  pre¬ 
liminary  report  on  the  Iowa  Continuing  Com¬ 
mercial  Survey  and  revealed  some  interesting 
statistics  and  facts.  It  is  his  purpose  to  make 
the  work  throughout  the  state  more  uniform, 
eliminate  all  that  is  needless  and  impractical, 
add  what  is  professional  and  of  more  immi¬ 
nent  importance,  and  lead  toward  better  spe¬ 
cialization.  In  this  he  is  getting  the  support 
of  the  more  progressive  teachers  throughout 
the  territory  of  the  University.  Mr.  Black- 
stone  is  establishing  for  himself  an  enviable 
record  for  progressiveness  and  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  or  mature  thought,  substantiated  by  his 
thorough  investigation. 

The  pleasure  of  the  visiting  teachers  was 
not  forgotten.  At  the  close  of  the  first  after¬ 
noon  session  the  wives  of  the  professors  of 
the  Colleges  of  Commerce  and  Education  en¬ 
tertained  the  ladies  in  attendance  at  tea  at 
the  University  Club  and  it  was  an  enjoyable 
affair. 

Friday  Evening's  Events 

The  6.30  dinner  at  the  Memorial  Union  was 
another  pleasant  affair.  The  dinner  was  unique 
and  tempting,  and  the  Toastmaster,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Lauer,  director  of  the  Extension  Division,  en¬ 
livened  the  meeting  by  his  droll  and  humorous 
remarks.  The  address  of  the  evening  was  by 
Dr.  William  F.  Book,  Department  of  Psy¬ 
chology,  Indiana  University.  Being  the  author 
of  several  authoritative  books,  the  Doctor 
needed  no  introduction  and  he  held  his  audi¬ 
ence  for  an  hour  while  he  discussed  the  laws 
of  psychology  as  applied  to  typewriting  and 
other  subjects.  In  his  opinion,  measurements 
have  the  practical  value  of  determining  defi¬ 
nitely  the  progress  of  the  pupil.  They  also 
determine  his  capacity  for  work,  likewi.se  his 
ability  to  master  the  subject.  If  a  learner 
lacks  ability  he  should  be  discouraged  before 
spending  months  and  even  years  of  fruitless 
labor.  The  task  should  be  scientifically  an¬ 
alyzed  before  any  form  of  test  is  possible. 
A  fixed  relationship  must  be  maintained  be¬ 
tween  accuracy  and  speed.  If  a  pupil  does 
not  know  why  he  made  an  error  he  has  no 
way  to  avoid  a  recurrence.  The  tests  and 
measurements  develop  a  correct  attitude 
toward  work  and  make  success  more  certain. 

Dean  Paul  C.  Packer,  of  the  College  of 
Education,  University  of  Iowa,  made  some 
pointed  remarks  on  the  Progress  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  now  a  part  of  the  course  in  even 


many  rural  and  township  high  schools  and 
recognized  by  all  the  leading  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  This  he  attributes  largely  to  the 
amount  of  research  that  has  been  done  and 
cited  this  meeting  as  a  factor  in  its  further¬ 
ance,  probably  more  prominent  than  any  other 
meeting  that  has  preceded  it.  The  Dean  is 
that  type  of  scholar  who  believes  in  training 
for  the  masses  and  regards  nothing  as  lowly 
or  not  worth  while. 

Following  this  meeting  there  was  a  social 
hour  for  the  men  at  the  Triangle  Gub,  where 
much  humor  and  good  fellowship  was  un¬ 
corked  ! 

Friday  night  Prof.  Clay  D.  Slinker,  di¬ 
rector  of  Commercial  Education,  Des  Moines 
Public  Schools,  presided  to  introduce  Mr. 
Earl  W.  Barnhart,  Chief,  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  Service,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  His  subject  at 
this  meeting  was  “Research  in  Commerce: 
Solved  and  Unsolved  Problems.”  The  teacher 
should  know  his  work  scientifically  and  prac¬ 
tically.  Employees  should  be  measured  and 
gauged  so  that  they  may  do  the  work  for 
which  they  are  adapted.  The  stenographer 
who  is  in  a  position  below  her  gets  restless 
and  loses  interest,  the  one  in  a  position  above 
her  should  go  to  night  school  and  become 
equal  to  her  task.  He  thinks  that  the  trend 
of  all  work  is  toward  higher  specialization. 
The  commercial*  course  should  train  for  occu¬ 
pations,  definitely  drawing  the  line.  The 
stenographer  needs  very  little  bookkeeping  or 
salesmanship,  the  salesman  or  accountant  has 
small  use  for  stenography.  The  work  should 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  community; 
there  is  too  much  “cut  and  dried”  instruction. 
The  majority  of  the  books  teach  “hand-me- 
down”  methods;  there  is  need  for  expert  tai¬ 
loring  and  pruning  out  of  non-essentials.  A 
cotton  town,  for  instance,  should  have  a  course 
of  study  quite  different  from  that  given  at 
Grand  Rapids  or  Duluth.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  schools  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  If  this  one  thought  be  kept  uppermost 
by  the  commercial  teachers  of  the  land  for 
one  year,  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  will  be 
increased  one  hundred- fold. 

Shorthand  Teaching  Methods,  Topic 
Saturday  Morning 

Saturday  morning  Mr.  E.  W.  Hills,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  Commerce  at  Iowa  Univer¬ 
sity,  presided  and  introduced  Miss  Ann  Brew- 
ington,  professor  of  Secretarial  Science,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  who  addressed  the  meeting 
upon  “The  Direct  Method  of  Teaching  Short¬ 
hand.” 

Miss  Brewington  began  her  remarks  with 
the  statement:  “Any  system  which  fails  to 
include  objectives  is  valueless.”  She  further 
said  that  reading,  writing,  and  practical  adap- 
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tation  are  indispensable  requisites  toward  prac¬ 
ticability.  The  pupil  must  learn  the  minute 
principles  of  construction  in  a  primary  way. 
The  best  automobile  driver  is  the  one  who 
knows  every  detail  of  construction  of  his  car. 
The  pupils  must  become  writers  of  shorthand 
rather  than  drawers.  Learning  power  is  the 
vital  point.  Then  she  explained  the  “Direct 
Method”  as  promulgated  by  a  Chicago  teacher, 
wherein  the  pupils  are  first  given  primary 
material  with  much  repetition  until  they  get  a 
pictorial  impression.  A  “learning  unit”  is 
taken,  for  instance:  “I  see  the  cat,  the  cat  is 
white,  the  cat  sees  a  mouse,  the  cat  will  catch 
the  mouse,  the  mouse  is  small,  the  cat  ran  the 
mouse,  the  mouse  got  away  1”  When  the  pupil 
has  learned  the  most  frequent  words,  and  in 
the  first  unit  there  are  about  eighty  words, 
then  they  refer  to  the  Manual  as  a  reference 
work  and  discover  and  discuss  the  reason  why. 
The  pupil’s  reading  and  writing  knowledge  is 
always  ahead  of  his  knowledge  of  the  basic 
principles.  While  Miss  Brewington  made  no 
definite  assertions  she  presented  the  method 
in  a  fine  way  and  made  a  decided  impression 
upon  the  audience. 

Unit  Measurement 

Miss  Frances  Nies,  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  discussed  “The  Unit  Measurement  of 
Shorthand.”  She  believes  in  very  direct  teach¬ 
ing,  and  handles  the  work  topically  or  em¬ 
phasizes  the  most  prominent  feature  of  each 
lesson  to  create  a  lasting  impression.  Each 
unit  must  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  be 
mastered  accordingly,  then  made  to  correlate 
with  the  others.  She  had  charts  and  graphs 
to  show  how  she  keeps  in  instant  touch  with 
the  progress  of  each  pupil.  She  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Luton  Ackerson,  assistant  professor  of 
Psychology  in  the  University  of  Iowa,  who 
discussed  “A  Correlation  Analysis  of  Pro¬ 
ficiency  in  Typewriting.”  Tests  cannot  be 
used  until  after  the  work  in  preparation  has 
been  carefully  analyzed  and  a  definite  outline 
made.  Accuracy  should  not  be  the  paramount 
thought,  neither  should  speed  be  the  single 
purpose,  but  they  can  be  amalgamated,  each 
having  a  proportionate  value.  Errors  should 
be  pointed  out  and  corrected,  otherwise  they 
will  occur  again  in  relative  proportions.  The 
pupil  who  requires  one  hour  to  do  a  thing  is 
worth  just  half  as  much  as  the  one  who  can 
do  it  in  thirty  minutes.  Have  a  definite  aim, 
keep  a  close  check  on  each  pupil’s  ability  and 
skill,  place  expertness  on  a  premium.  Excel¬ 
lence  should  be  its  own  reward.  Conquer  lost 
motion.  Greatness  is  for  those  who  achieve 
greatness. 

Saturday  afternoon  Mr.  Sidney  L.  Miller, 
professor  of  Commerce,  University  of  Iowa, 
presided  at  the  meeting  in  the  historic  old 


Senate  Chamber  of  the  First  Capitol  Building 
of  the  State  of  Iowa,  which  is  now  the  cen¬ 
tral  building  of  the  University. 

Community  Background 

“The  Community  Background  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Course  and  How  to  Understand  It” 
was  the  subject  of  Mr.  William  L.  Connor, 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Education  Research,  Public 
Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  said  that  the 
course  should  be  built  to  fit  the  commimity. 
By  a  large  number  of  charts  and  slides  he 
showed  how,  in  Cleveland,  they  determine  the 
number  of  workers  needed  in  each  occupation 
and  prepare  pupils  in  proportions  to  fill  the 
demand,  so  that  no  places  are  either  overfilled 
or  left  open.  Teaching  should  be  adapted  to 
the  community;  for  instance,  stenographers  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  should  get  much  in¬ 
struction  along  insurance  lines,  their  vocabu¬ 
lary  should  be  strengthened  in  the  terms 
peculiar  to  that  business.  In  Qeveland  there 
is  much  shipping,  requiring  a  different  termi¬ 
nology,  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  it  is  the  shoe 
business,  in  Kansas  City  and  Dallas  it  is  job¬ 
bing,  and  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
Orleans  the  shipping  business  should  have  par¬ 
ticular  attention.  This  is  an  age  of  specializa¬ 
tion,  there  should  be  no  waste;  eliminate  the 
teaching  of  useless  things  and  there  is  that 
much  more  time  for  what  is  of  practical  value. 

Prognosis  in  Stenography 

“The  Possibility  of  Prognosis  in  Stenog¬ 
raphy”  was  the  subject  of  Prof.  O.  A. 
Ohmann,  of  the  Department  of  Psychology, 
University  of  Iowa.  He  has  concluded  by 
his  experiments  that  about  61%  of  those  who 
take  up  stenography  are  adapted  to  do  this 
kind  of  work.  However,  these  tests  are  not 
always  conclusive.  Sometimes  those  who  are 
discarded  become  the  best  stenographers  after 
following  the  course  against  the  advice  of  the 
professor.  Likewise  those  who  make  the  best 
tests  and  show  the  greatest  promise  sometimes 
become  the  poorest  stenographers.  He  illus¬ 
trated  the  experiments  made  by  several  psy¬ 
chologists  and  commented  upon  their  deductions. 

The  Stenographers  Work  Analyzed 

Mr.  Barnhart  again  took  the  platform,  to 
discuss  “An  Analysis  of  the  Work  of  the 
Stenographer.”  The  success  of  the  stenog¬ 
rapher  depends  largely  upon  her  activity.  She 
must  listen  for  hours  upon  the  syllable  basis. 
One  who  cannot  listen  attentively  cannot 
either  punctuate  or  pronounce.  The  power  to 
make  a  perfect  transcript  depends  upon  the 
stenographer’s  listening  power.  The  dictator 
often  does  not  speak  distinctly.  Teachers  make 
a  mistake  by  giving  dictation  that  is  too  per- 
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feet.  It  is  well  to  dictate  with  a  pencil  in  the 
mouth,  after  the  fashion  of  the  man  with  his 
cigar.  When  a  stenographer’s  training  has 
been  under  ideal  conditions  she  often  fails 
when  put  in  the  office.  In  practical  experi¬ 
ence  there  are  many  interruptions,  repetitions, 
reading  back,  substitution,  etc.  The  teacher 
who  has  had  actual  office  experience  knows 
these  things  and  thereby  gives  better  training. 

Psychological  Tests 

“The  Power  of  Psychological  Tests  to  Dif¬ 
ferentiate  Vocational  Aptitude”  was  the  last 
number  on  the  program  and  was  handled  by 
Prof.  Clark  W.  Hull,  Department  of  Psy¬ 


chology,  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  stated 
that  this  power  is  very  often  misunderstood, 
overrated  and  underrated.  These  tests  do  not 
bring  accurate  or  equal  results  on  account  of 
trait  differences,  and  he  recited  many  differ¬ 
ences  of  this  kind.  However,  tests,  properly 
used,  do  determine  the  middle  value.  Some¬ 
times  the  best  are  from  three  to  five  times  as 
good  as  the  poorest,  and  in  his  experience  he 
declared  this  to  be  about  the  proper  ratio, 
although  often  it  has  been  in  the  ratio  of  three 
to  one.  Their  greatest  value,  he  thinks,  is 
that  they  cause  the  teacher  to  do  more  plan¬ 
ning,  think  more  and  have  more  definite  aims 
and  thereby  create  different  and  more  definite 
aims  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 


America?ts  Invited  to  British  A^eeting 


CT^HE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
J,  Gregg  Association  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  will  be  held  at  the  National  Hotel, 
Upper  Bedford  Place,  Russell  Square,  Lon¬ 
don,  from  July  15  to  17.  Previous  meetings 
were  held  in  Liverpool,  Umdon,  Harrogate, 
and  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  meeting  will 
begin  this  year  with  the  Annual  Dinner  on 
Thursday  evening,  July  14,  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Nicholson,  M.A., 
president  of  the  Association.  The  author  of 
the  system  will  be  one  of  the  speakers  on  that 
occasion.  On  the  two  days  preceding  the 
N.  G.  A.  meeting,  there  will  be  the  conference 
of  the  principals  and  teachers  of  The  Gregg 


Schools,  Ltd.  (thirty-three  schools)  and  the 
National  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Compe¬ 
titions  of  the  students  of  these  Schools,  and 
the  Teachers’  Competitions  and  Shorthand 
Speed  Competitions  of  the  N.  G.  A.  will 
probably  be  held  on  July  15.  The  program 
is  now  in  preparation.  Further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  E.  W.  Crockett, 
Holborn  Hall  College,  Gray’s  Inn  Road, 
London. 

This  preliminary  announcement  is  made  as 
American  teachers  who  are  visiting  London 
in  July  may  desire  to  attend  the  meetings. 
.\11  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  will  be 
cordially  welcomed. 


^iPKtore  Summer  Sessions  ^^eported 

Additions  and  Corrections  of  the  Directory  of  Summer  Schools  in  our  April  Number 


UST  as  we  go  to  press,  announcements 
have  been  received  from  the  Collegiate 
Business  Institute,  89  South  Tenth  Street, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  and  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh  about  the  courses  to  be 
conducted  during  the  summer  by  these  two 
schools.  Special  work  for  teachers  is  being 
offered  in  both,  further  details  of  which  will 
be  given  in  our  June  issue. 

Full  information,  meantime,  can  be  obtained 


by  writing  Mr.  Morton  M.  Newcomb,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  institute  at  Minneapolis,  or  to  the 
Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  opening  date 
of  the  summer  session  at  Hunter  College,  New 
York  City,  which,  by  mistake,  was  printed 
last  month  as  June  6.  The  summer  normal 
classes  start  July  6;  term  ends  August  13,  as 
given  in  the  .\pril  announcement. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  SHORTHAND  CONTEST 
under  auspices  of  the  New  York  City  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers'  Association 
Hunter  Collece  Chapel,  May  29,  1926 

Arc  your  students  entered 7  Entrance  cards  can  be  secured  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  A.  A. 
Bowie,  20  W.  47th  Street,  New  York  City,  up  to  S  P.  M.,  May  17 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


Saving  a  Million 

/' N  one  of  his  articles,  Bruce  Barton  says 
Henry  Ford  told  him  that  when  he 
was  building  his  first  factory,  his 
father  was  much  worried.  The  old  man 
reasoned  with  Henry  in  this  way :  “You  are 
too  late,  Henry.  Before  you  begin  to  pro¬ 
duce  cars,  everybody  in  the  United  States 
who  can  afford  a  car  will  have  one.” 

That  sounded  much  more  reasonable  at  that 
time  than  it  does  today,  because  the  automo¬ 
bile  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  luxury — some¬ 
thing  that  was  for  the  use  of  wealthy  people 
only.  It  would  have  required  unusual  imag¬ 
ination  for  anyone  to  believe  that  in  a  few 
years  many  millions  of  people  would  own 
automobiles. 

There  are  people  today — even  teachers  of 
the  subject — who  cannot  envision  the  future 
of  shorthand.  They  see  it  only  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  instrument  for  the  facilitation  of  business 
correspondence,  and  estimate  its  development 
in  terms  of  commercial  needs  only. 

The  magnificent  destiny  of  shorthand  as  an 
aid  to  education,  as  a  valuable  accomplish¬ 
ment  for  all  who  write,  and  as  a  potent  factor 
in  saving  time  and  labor,  does  not  even  occur 
to  them,  because  they  judge  the  future  en- 


‘Dollars  a  Tear 

tirely  by  the  present-day  restricted  use  of 
shorthand  for  a  particular  purpose. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  within  ten 
years  the  art  of  shorthand  will  be  studied  and 
practiced  by  at  least  ten  times  the  number  of 
people  who  are  studying  it  and  using  it  to¬ 
day.  It  has  been  calculated  that  if  shorthand 
were  generally  used  for  much  of  the  writing 
now  done  in  longhand — and  only  for  such 
writing  as  could  be  done  as  well  in  shorthand 
as  in  longhand — the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  be  saved  a  billion  hours  a  year, 
not  to  mention  the  saving  in  labor. 

Several  years  ago.  Justice  Brandeis  created  a 
nation-wide  sensation  by  stating  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  could  save  one  hundred  million  dollars 
a  year  by  the  adoption  of  efficiency  methods. 

If  a  person’s  time  is  worth  a  dollar  an 
hour,  the  saving  of  a  billion  hours  a  year  by 
the  general  use  of  shorthand  would  mean  a 
saving  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  That  is 
something  worth  thinking  about.  When  this 
fact  becomes  generally  recognized,  the  prac¬ 
tical  good  sense  of  the  American  people  will 
make  shorthand  a  part  of  the  education  of 
every  child.  The  increasing  pressure  of  the 
age  will  render  that  inevitable. 


(concentration  in  Writing  Shorthand 


/' N  an  address  made  at  a  convention  of 
the  Catholic  school  teachers  and  school 
authorities  in  New  York  recently,  Mr. 
Martin  J.  Dupraw,  the  present  world’s  cham¬ 
pion  shorthand  writer,  stressed  the  necessity 
for  concentration  at  all  stages  in  learning 
shorthand  as  well  as  in  writing  it.  He  went 
on  to  show  how  it  enforced  rapid  and  lasting 
learning;  how  it  gives  command  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  ;  how  it  affects  the  notes  favorably ; 
and  how  the  reading  of  the  notes  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  writer  getting  a  cameo-like 
impression  of  the  matter  as  a  whole. 

One  of  the  points  he  brought  out  was  par¬ 


ticularly  interesting  and  instructive.  He  said 
that  he  had  always  made  it  a  practice  to  re¬ 
construct  in  his  mind  the  sense  of  the  matter 
he  had  just  written  at  high  speed  immediately 
after  completing  it,  without  reference  to  his 
notes.  He  found  this  an  excellent  practice  in 
helping  him  with  the  context.  By  arranging 
the  facts  of  the  story  and  making  a  sort  of 
mental  “scenario”  of  the  whole,  the  reading 
of  the  notes  became  more  speedy  and  accurate. 

This  is  a  little  different  application  of  a 
well-known  principle  in  memorizing,  which 
simply  is  that  if  we  first  read  a  passage  to 
be  memorized,  thinking  of  the  sense  of  it  and 
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arranging  the  story  in  our  minds  in  its  logical 
form,  the  memorizing  of  the  details  is  very 
greatly  facilitated  when  this  is  undertaken. 
We  think  this  principle  will  be  of  very  great 
help  to  young  writers  and  to  students  of 
shorthand. 

One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  teach¬ 
ers — and  we  might  say  by  business  men  who 
employ  the  product  of  our  schools — is  that 
students  do  not  do  enough  thinking.  It  seems 
they  are  so  occupied  with  the  characters  of 
shorthand  that  they  fail  to  grasp  the  language 
setting.  They  do  not  develop  the  language 
sense  or  interpretive  power  sufficiently,  and 
depend  entirely  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  characters  in  their  shorthand  notes. 
They  read  a  single  shorthand  outline  as  if  it 
were  completely  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
words.  As  a  consequence  many  of  their  in¬ 
terpretations  are  without  rhyme  or  reason. 
The  shorthand  character  looks  like  a  certain 
word;  it  must  be  that,  and  so  they  put  it 
down  whether  it  makes  sense  or  not.  If  they 
are  called  to  account  for  errors,  they  fall  back 
on  the  old  excuse — “It  was  what  I  had  in  my 
notes.” 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  power 
to  execute  shorthand  notes  with  a  high  de¬ 


gree  of  accuracy  should  be  cultivated.  That 
is  basic,  for  no  power  of  interpretation  can 
overcome  serious  defects  in  that  ability.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  both  abilities  must  be  mastered  by 
the  writer  who  hopes  to  reach  the  higher  lev¬ 
els  in  shorthand  skill. 

Mr.  Dupraw’s  device  is  more  applicable  to 
higher  speed  work  than  to  the  lower  speeds, 
for  the  reason  that  the  writer  travelling  along 
at  a  rate  of  280  words  a  minute  (four  and 
one-third  words  a  second)  has  but  the  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  second  for  the  execution  of  a  single 
character.  It  is  humanly  impossible  to 
write  all  of  these  characters  with  ideal  accu¬ 
racy  at  the  high  speed  which  Mr.  Dupraw 
naturally  has  in  mind,  for  there  are  too  many 
factors  entering  into  the  problem — ^hearing, 
fluctuations  in  the  difficulty  of  the  matter — 
to  mention  only  a  few.  But  as  a  preparation 
for  high  speed,  training  in  applying  the  prin¬ 
ciple  should  be  begun  early.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  interpretive  power,  however,  should 
not  interfere  with  the  constant  quest  for  su¬ 
perior  executional  facility.  The  common 
words  of  the  language  must  come  tripping  off 
the  pen  tip  with  clear-cut  precision,  and  a 
high  degree  of  skill  in  handling  any  sound 
or  word  combination  must  be  developed. 


Secondary  Schools  Qonference  at  Qhicago  <J)(Cay  8 


SJ^ISS  EMMA  C.  McCREDIE.  of 
C-/ J CParker  High  School,  (Chicago,  will  pre¬ 
side  at  the  Commercial  Education  meeting 
during  the  coming  annual  conference  at 
Chicago  University,  The  following  program 
has  been  planned  for  this  section: 


Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Materials  for  the  Teaching  of  Law  in  Secondary 
Schools.  May  Finley  Christ,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Business  Law,  School  of  Commerce  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  University  of  Chicago 


The  Use  of  Tests  in  Improving  Instruction.  Earl 
J.  Holsinger,  Associate  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago 

A  Study  of  Achievement  Tests  in  Accounting.  John 
R.  Byland,  Head  of  Commercial  Department,  Hyde 
Park  High  School,  Chicago 

The  Use  of  Standardized  Achievement  Tests  in  Type¬ 
writing  Instruction.  £.  G.  Blackstone,  Director 
of  Commercial  Teadier  Training,  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Iowa  State  University 

Discussion. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee.  Election. 


^^Accountancy  Qongress  to  be  Held  in  Amsterdam 


N  July  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  of  this  year,  there 
will  be  held  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  an 
International  Congress  of  Accountancy.  This 
Congress  has  been  organized  by  the  Nether¬ 
lands  accountants’  societies,  and  the  various 
organizations  all  over  the  world  are  planning 
to  send  official  representatives.  American  ac¬ 
countants  and  teachers  of  accounting  are  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  attend  the  Congress. 

During  the  same  week  an  exposition  of 


modern  office  machinery  and  accounting  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  held  in  Amsterdam  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Amsterdam,  and 
a  series  of  lectures  has  been  planned  which 
will  bring  up  the  problems  connected  with 
the  introduction  of  the  devices  on  exhibition. 

Any  further  information  concerning  the 
Congress  or  the  exposition  may  be  obtained 
from  Professor  J.  Anton  deHaas,  of  the  New 
York  University. 


■*r. 
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f 

deeply  regret  to  have  to  record 
the  sudden  death,  on  December  7, 
r  r  1925,  of  Mr.  Harold  Strumpf,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Stenography  and 
Typewriting  of  the  Morris  High  School,  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Strumpf  was  the  author  of 
a  book,  “Problems  of  Office  Practice  and 
Business  Style,”  and  was  well  known  to  the 
shorthand  teaching  profession  in  New  York 
and  vicinity. 


^MOTHER  Bryant  and  Stratton  Busi- 
College  has  been  sold,  leaving  but 
two  of  the  old  chain  east  of  Buffalo.  This 
last  of  the  schools  to  change  ownership  is  the 
school  opened  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  1865.  It  was  the  training  school  of 
the  famous  pen  artists,  W.  E.  Dennis,  recently 
deceased;  A.  N.  Palmer,  well-known  author 
of  the  Palmer  Method  of  penmanship  which 
is  taught  the  country  over;  and  Madarasz, 
under  whom  the  present  owner,  J.  H.  Hesser, 
studied  at  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Business 
College. 

After  teaching  for  several  years  in  the 
Middle  West,  Mr.  Hesser,  in  1900,  bought 
Daniels  and  Downs  private  school  in  Man¬ 
chester,  and  the  first  of  the  present  year  he 
purchased  and  consolidated  with  Hesser  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  the  old  Bryant  and  Stratton 
School.  Mr.  Hesser,  we  understand,  was  the 
first  man  in  his  part  of  the  country  to  erect 
a  building  especially  for  his  school.  The 
B.  &  S.  students  have  been  transferred  to 
Hesser  College  and  the  old  school  closed. 


TT^ E,  are  wondering  how  many  of  her 
rr  fellow-classmates  at  the  Gregg  School 
Normal  last  summer  would  recognize  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  Mrs.  Edna  Porter  which  appeared  in 
a  recent  issue  of  “The  Maverick,”  the  maga¬ 
zine  published  by  the  students  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Preparatory  School  and  Junior  Vocational 
College  at  Tonkawa,  Oklahoma.  The  issue 
features  the  faculty  “as  they  looked  at  one 
time,”  and  shows  Mrs.  Porter  in  a  very  solemn 
pose  taken  at  the  time  when  we  used  to  wear 


big  bows  atop  our  pompadours  in  our  little- 
girl  days. 

“Character  Sketches  of  the  Faculty  as  Seen 
by  Some  of  the  Students”  follows,  and  a  few 
pages  further  along  we  came  to  a  reprint  from 
our  own  American  Shorthand  Teacher — that 
interesting  comparison  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adams’  between  Gregg  Shorthand  and  a  for¬ 
eign  lang;uage,  called  “Gregg  Shorthand  as  a 
Language  Study.” 

The  Salesmanship  class  also  had  contributed 
a  column  of  pithy  pointers  to  salesmen.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  number  of  advertisements  the 
issue  carried  they  must  have  put  these  tips 
into  practice  in  advance. 


“A  7 OiV,”  said  Walter,  when  he  had  seen 
J.  V  his  sketch,  “we’ll  see  whether  Mrs. 
Rasmussen  will  recognize  it  It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  wife  who  recognizes  her  own  husband’s 
sketch.”  Maybe  so,  but  we  believe  that  many 
of  you  would  not  have  needed  the  name  be¬ 
neath  to  have  known  that  the  subject  of  “No. 
95”  in  the  series  of  celebrities  being  presented 
by  Frank  Wing  in  the  St.  Paul  Daily  News 
is  our  good  friend  Walter  Rasmussen,  who 
was  the  first  exponent  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
west  of  Chicago. 

The  newspaper  carried  not  only  the  six- 
inch  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  Mr.  Rasmussen, 
but  an  interesting  summary  of  his  career  from 
the  time  he  came  to  the  United  States  frwn 
Denmark,  in  1890,  to  the  present. 

He  first  taught  commercial  subjects  in 
Seattle  and  San  Francisco;  then  opened  his 
own  school  at  St.  Paul  in  1900,  and  has  made 
it  not  only  one  of  the  best  but  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country.  The  annual  attend¬ 
ance  is  now  more  than  a  thousand  in  the  day 
and  evening  classes. 

Mr.  Rasmussen  has  been  identified  with  the 
Forward  Movement  from  its  pioneer  days,  and 
is  widely  known  among  Gregg  teachers.  He 
was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Federation 
of  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers  (since  affiliated 
with  the  N.  C.  T.  F.),  and  editor  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  department  of  the  Phono¬ 
graphic  World.  He  also  is  author  of  several 
commercial  textbooks. 
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zA  Successful  •-•■True- False''  Test 

1\  jA I-OUISE  PEDRETT,  of  the  South  San  Francisco  High  School. 
/  l/y  South  San  Francisco,  California,  has  made  successful  use  of  a  true-false 
test  in  her  theory  class  in  shorthand.  Miss  Pedrett  is  a  live-wire  teacher 
with  much  originality.  She  is  the  kind  of  teacher  that  gets  results. 

Her  own  words  explain  the  test  better  than  w'e  can.  The  test  itself  printed  in 
full  is  sure  to  interest  the  wide-awake  teacher: 

“I  am  enclosing  a  list  of  True  and  False  statements  used  as  an  examination  in 
my  shorthand  class  today  when  we  finished  the  Fourteenth  Lesson.  They  were 
accepted  so  whole-heartedly  by  my  girls  that  I  thought  I  would  pass  them  on  to 
see  what  you  think  of  them.  The  best  record  made  w’as  97%  and  was  completed 
in  7  minutes;  the  poorest  record  was  78%,  completed  in  12  minutes.  We  deducted 
1^%  for  each  error. 

“You  will  notice  that  all  the  more  difficult  rules  are  stated  positively.  I  did 
this  so  as  not  to  cause  any  confusion  in  the  students’  minds  that  is  not  already  there. 

“We  have  frequent  reviews  of  the  principles  and  as  time  is  so  limited  we  found 
that  we  could  cover  much  more  ground  by  using  a  test  of  this  kind.  We  shall 
have  another  to  cover  the  principles  of  the  Eleventh  to  the  Twentieth  Lessons 
on  March  12. 

“My  girls  seemed  to  enjoy  this  test  and  it  made  them  realize  just  where  they 
were  weak  in  their  principles ;  and  specific  cases  can  be  much  more  easily  corrected. 
In  addition  it  gave  them  a  suggestive  outline  for  review  work.” 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  present  Miss  Pedrett’s  final  test  in  our  next  number. 


True  and  False  Test  in  (jnegg  Shorthand 

Lessons  One  to  Fourteen 

Compiled  by  Miss  Louise  Pedrett 
South  San  Francisco  High  School,  South  San  Francisco,  California 

I  TRUE  I  FALSE 

1.  The  o-hook  is  always  on  its  side . | . | . 

2.  Circles  are  written  outside  of  curves . 1 . | . 

3.  When  two  lines  form  an  angle  the  circle  is  always  on  the  inside . | . | . 

4.  Th  is  always  written  backward . | . | . 

5.  When  curves  are  reversed  the  circle  is  on  the  back  of  the  first . I . | . 

6.  Wordsigns  are  not  very  important  in  Gregg  Shorthand . | . | . 

7.  The  oo-hook  is  always  on  its  side  after  n  or  m . | . | . . 

8.  W  is  always  written  out  like  the  other  letters . I . | . . 

9.  The  oo-hook  is  placed  on  its  side  after  k  or  g  always . 1 . 1 . 

10.  S  is  joined  to  the  curve  in  the  direction  of  the  curve . | . 1 . 

11.  Backward  s  is  used  with  t,  d,  n,  m . 1 . | . 

12.  Comma  s  is  used  with  ish,  chay  and  jay . 1 . 1 . 

13.  Tion  should  always  be  spelled  in  full . I . | . 

14.  Gregg  has  special  forms  for  diphthongs  to  simplify  them . | . | . 

15.  A  is  often  i  in  Gregg  Shorthand . | . | . 
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I  TRUE  I  FALSE 


16.  Blended  strokes  are  great  time  savers . j . | . . 

17.  Circles  are  reversed  with  curves  to  indicate  r . 1 . |.. 

18.  Circles  are  also  reversed  with  straight  lines  to  indicate  r . | . | . . 

19.  Between  p,  b,  and  n,  m,  t,  d,  or  ten,  the  circle  is  written  inside  the  angle  to!  I 

indicate  r . | . j . . 

20.  Between  f,  v,  isli,  chay,  jay  and  n,  m,  t,  d,  or  ten,  the  circle  hangs  with  a|  | 

loop  to  indicate  r . | . j . . 

21.  Comma  se  is  ser,  cer  or  sar  before  straight  lines . | . 

22.  R  is  omitted  in  verse,  turn,  term  and  ser  in  many  cases . | . j . . 

23.  R  is  omitted  after  the  broad  sound  of  a  or  o  in  words  of  Southern  accent.  . .  j . | . . 

24.  R  is  never  omitted  in  war  or  wor . 1 . 1 . . 

25.  Plurals  ending  in  ers,  ars,  may  be  formed  with  the  reverse  loop . | . | . . 

26.  Reversing  principle  is  sometimes  used  to  indicate  / . | . j . . 

27.  I  believe  I  know  all  the  wordsigns  through  Lesson  14 . | . | . . 

28.  When  a  wordsign  ends  with  the  last  consonant  of  the  word,  use  the  reversing!  I 

principle  to  express  r  with  straight  lines . j . 1 . . 

29.  The  vowels  may  be  omitted  in  the  prefixes  dis,  mis,  de,  re,  be . | . | . . 

30.  Never  omit  ow  or  u  in  the  body  of  a  word  before  n,  m,  ng,  td,  ten,  etc . | . | . , 

31.  We  should  never  omit  u  or  oo  after  r  or  /  if  they  are  followed  by  ish,  chay,\  j 

32.  Always  omit  the  circle  between  reverse  curves . | . | . 

33.  D  before  m  and  v  is  always  omitted . | . | . 

34.  L  at  the  end  of  a  word  may  be  raised  to  indicate  a  following  d . | . | . 

35.  Can  is  spelled  out  before  t  and  d . | . | . 

36.  When  com  or  con  is  followed  by  a  vowel  or  by  r  or  I,  write  km  for  com  and!  j 

37.  When  a  vowel  follows  im  or  cm,  in,  en,  or  un,  the  initial  vowel  is  always!  I 

written . | . 1 . 

38.  To  indicate  sub,  s  before  r,  I,  ish,  chay,  jay,  is  written  contrary  to  rule . | . j. 

39.  With  the  exception  of  the  words  learned  in  our  Manual,  the  Abbreviating!  I 

Principle  is  a  matter  of  personal  choice . 1 . j. 

40.  T  or  d  are  usually  omitted  at  the  end  of  a  word  after  a  strongly  accented!  | 

41.  In  phrasing  words  we  should  remember  that  the  words  should  make  good!  j 

sense  standing  alone  as  “I  am  glad  to  know,”  etc . | . j . 

42.  Phrases  that  carry  the  hand  from  the  line  of  writing  should  be  avoided . | . 1 . 

43.  Pronouns  h  and  I  should  never  be  joined  to  form  a  phrase . | . | . 

44.  A  qualifying  word  may  be  joined  to  the  word  it  qualifies  to  form  a  phrase!  j 

45.  Should,  would,  could  usually  are  joined  to  the  words  they  precede . 1 . |. 

46.  Unimportant  words  are  never  omitted  in  shorthand,  every  one  must  be!  I 

written  out  in  full . 1 . 1  ■ 

47.  When  sub  is  followed  by  a  circle  vowel,  s  is  joined  to  the  vowel  to  indicate]  | 

sub . I . I 

48.  When  for  or  fore  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  disjoin  f  and  write  the  next  char-j  I 

49.  Two  or  more  simple  prefixes  may  be  joined  to  form  compounds . | . 1 

50.  If  I  get  below  95%  on  this  test  I  shall  know  that  I  must  spend  extra  time!  1 

on  my  shorthand . I . I 

Time  Required: 

Grade: 
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In  previous  numbers  of  the  "American 
Shorthand  Teacher"  we  nave  presented  the 
shorthand  forms  for  the  ifioo  commonest 
words,  arranged  alphabetically  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  easy  reference.  In  the  Present 
series,  which  is  based  on  the  list  e/  1,000 
commonest  words  ^in  Volume  4,  "Harvard 
Studies  in  Educt^ion,"  additions  have  been 
made  from  the  list  of  4,000  words  compiled 
by  the  New  York  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  as  a  test  for  literacy. 


Lesson  Ten 


matter 

present 

porver 

contain 

night 

thousand 

general 

children 

rather 

number 

strike 

knowledge 

poor 

remember 

start 

straight 

decide 

doubt 

hundred 

within 

similar 

success 

sacrifice 

pure 

answer 

whatever 

stood 

pleasure 

opportunity 

beside 

insist 

attitude 

belong 

sometimes 

single 

everywhere 

establish 

indicate 

entire 

degree 

arrive 

master 


~o 


^ - C- 


z 

QJP 


tonight 

ordinary 

nobody 

liberty 

claim 

absolute 

travel 

private 


involve 
cooperate 
sufficient 
several 
separate 
prepare 
prefer 
popular 
anybody 
anyone 
whenever 
however 
everybody 
everyone 
heretofore 
hereafter 

herewith  ^ 

therefore  ^ 

elsewhere  ^ 

somebody  j;, _ 

someone  ^  .z _ _ 

notwithstanding 

nevertheless 

standpoint  ^ _ ^ 

otherwise  yc:? 

absence-t  ( 

appreciate 

association 

brilliant  ( -» 

capable 

consequent-ce  y—)  ^ 

discount 

familiar  — 

frequent 


‘^asic  Shot 
of  the  z^ost 

Arranged  Acc 
the  Gregg  S 

Lesson  Eleven 


of  those 
to  the 
for  the 
at  the 
as  the 
when  the 
which  the 
from  the 
than  the 
the  other 
the  time 
at  the  time 
if  the 
under  the 
and  there 
and  will  be 
and  was 
and  not 
and  which 
and  were 
and  also 
in  these 
in  those 
in  time 
in  other 
in  your 
in  the  way 
that  this 
that  those 
that  have 
that  they 
that  would 
that  time 
that  can 
that  it  is 
it  had 
it  has 
it  may 
it  might 
it  also 
it  will  be 
is  now 
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\nd  \)ocabuiary 
nmon  TJUords 


The  words  are  arranged  according  to  the 
lessons  in  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual. 
The  words  in  italics  are  from  the  list  of 
the  1,000  commonest  words  and  are  given 
for  the  most  part  in  the  first  column. 
Those  printed  in  Roman  type  are  from  the 
list  of  4,000  words  compiled  by  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department  as  a 
literacy  test.  The  wordsigns  of  each  group 
have  been  treated  as  a  unit  tn  the  Ninth 
Lesson. 


f  to  Lessons  in 
and  Manual 


Lesson  Twelve 


Lesson  Thirteen 


also 

condition 

force 

commit 


come 


proper 

serious 

least 

president 

rest 

person 

count 

station 


recogntce 

income 

eonfidence-t 


rtver 

unknown 

furnish 

afford  .  d" 

generate 

forth 

mount  - 

independent  _ 

exercise  £ 

competition 

counsel 

unjust 

submit  /  2. 

compel 

commence  ^ — > — 

contest  . — >' 

confirm  ^ 


purpose 

found 

best 

open 

ront 

\continHed 

jsuit 


increase  — — 

subject 

complete 

almost  c.- — 

inform 
express 
enforce 

employ  /- — 

machine  - 

further  J/ 

expect  C 

effort  ^ 

already  _ _ 

impossible  _ 

command  ^ 

indeed  _ 

except  C 

foreign  L 

although 

economy 

explain 

invest 

confer 

constitute 

wound  ^72- 

unto  ^ 

industrial  ^ 

individual 

comfort 

conclude 

engine 

excel  / 

inoral 

forget  J. — 

altogether 
convince  _ _ 


announce 


summer 

round 


resource 

rapid 

promise 

killed 


\neccssary 

'emand 


•minister 


stop 

rush 

mistake 

feature 

average 

sound 

previous 

occur 

mental 


conscious 


encourage 

investigate 

accomplish  ^ 

commerce 

commercial 

communication 


round 

'oi'ide 


compare 

connect 


estimation 

protect 

edition 

distinct 

carbon 

addition 


energy 

exchange 

excess 

fortune 

unfortunate 

inconvenient 

recommend 

furniture 

forgive 

uncommon 

unkind 

impart 

imperfect 


\admit 

perhaps 

building 

[manufacture 

determination 

purchase 

profit 


summon 


sum 


responsible 

around 

probable 

progress 


pursue 

exact 

drop 

consist 


engineer 

exceed 
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The  Interest  Troblem  . 

The  Ninth  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Use  of  the  Gregg  Writer 
Credentials,  With  Monthly  Class  Drills  and  Suggestions 
as  to  How  Best  to  Present  the  Tests 

By  Florence  E.  U Irich 

The  Ideal  Idea 

"It  is  easier  to  dig  up  the  seed  of  an  oak  than  it  is  to  uproot  the  full-grown  tree;  like¬ 
wise,  it  is  easier  to  correct  a  shorthand-writing  fault  before  it  has  had  time  to  develop  into  a 


habit  than  it  is  to 

**  W  F  some  of  my  students  already  hold 
ff  O.  G.  A.  Certificates,  what  is  the  value 
-J.  of  having  them  enter  the  O.  G.  A.  Con¬ 
test?”  asked  one  teacher  recently.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  answer  that  question,  but  will  let 
some  of  the  teachers  who  use  the  Credentials 
Department  do  so  for  you. 

Miss  lila  R.  Fritch,  who  is  teaching  in  the 
High  School  of  Oxford,  Michigan,  says,  “I 
received  three  O.  G.  A.  Certificates  yester¬ 
day,  and  my  students  were  so  excited  they 
could  hardly  wait  to  get  home  with  them.  I 
never  saw  a  thing  in  my  life  that  stimulated 
interest  so  much  as  the  Gregg  awards  do. 
We  are  watching  for  our  new  Gregg  Writers, 
so  the  students  can  try  again  for  Certificates.” 

“Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.  Your 
contests  and  tests  have  been  very  helpful  to 
me  in  my  shorthand  teaching.  They  have 
given  the  pupils  something  definite  to  work 
for  and  have  kept  up  the  enthusiasm  in  my 
classes  for  better  shorthand  writing  and 
greater  speed,”  writes  Miss  Kathryn  C. 
Hughes.  Hempstead  High  School,  Hempstead, 
New  York. 

Sister  M.  Josella,  teaching  in  the  Notre 
Dame  Academy,  Quincy,  Illinois,  voices  still 
another  reason :  “The  awards  and  contests 
certainly  are  an  incentive  to  the  students,  and 
also  to  the  teacher,  to  do  better  work.” 

Sister  Mary  Breda,  teaching  in  the  Holy 
Name  School,  Henderson,  Kentucky,  reports : 
“There  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  work 
of  the  pupils  since  we  have  been  using  Gregg 
tests.”  And  from  Miss  Nellie  Glascock, 
teaching  in  the  High  School  at  Medford,  Ore¬ 
gon  :  “We  all  feel  that  we  have  greatly  bene¬ 
fited  from  the  corrected  papers  that  were  re¬ 
turned  to  us.  We  thank  you  for  your  help.” 

Hundreds  of  these  letters  are  received  from 
teachers  who  utilize  the  Gregg  Writer  awards 
and  contests.  The  competition  afforded  by  the 
Gregg  Writer  contests  stimulates  interest; 


correct  the  habit." 

keeps  up  enthusiasm  by  giving  students  some¬ 
thing  definite  to  work  for ;  provides  the  in¬ 
centive  for  doing  better  work ;  actually  be¬ 
gets  improvement  in  the  work  done;  and  both 
teacher  and  student  reap  the  benefit  of  having 
recognized  and  tried  for  a  higher  degree  of 
efficiency  in  shorthand  and  typewriting.  Are 
these  not  sufficiently  good  reasons  for  taking 
part  in  the  O.  G.  A.  Contest? 

The  ideal  plan  that  presents  itself  to  us  is 
one  that  affords  variety,  because  it  enables 
us  to  get  and  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  :  and  at  the  same  time  one  that  appeals 
to  the  innate  spirit  of  competition  in  youth, 
stimulating  the  motor  impulses  to  self¬ 
activity.  Such  a  plan  must  necessarily  inter¬ 
est  those  of  us  whose  business  it  is  to  train 
young  people  for  a  stenographic  career,  or 
any  career,  for  that  matter. 

Sitting  in  a  classroom,  subject  to  a  routine 
dissertation  on  principles  or  the  possible  al¬ 
ternative  of  taking  a  little  dictation,  is  not 
unlike  an  experience  in  a  boarding-house, 
where  a  week’s  doubtful  joy  of  partaking  of 
the  viands  of  the  table  serves  to  acquaint  us 
with  the  chef’s  culinary  repertoire — chicken 
a  la  King  on  Monday,  corned  beef  and  cab¬ 
bage  on  Tuesday,  and  so  on.  To  revert  to 
our  classroom  experience,  w’e  knew  what  days 
we  w'ere  going  to  be  “called  on”  to  recite, 
and  we  knew  by  the  process  of  deduction  just 
what  question  we  would  be  asked.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  prepared  the  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  for  that  day,  and  did  not  worry  about 
other  questions  and  other  days. 

It  is  unthinkable  to  assume  that  students 
will  submit  complacently  to  monotonous 
routine  and  still  retain  a  love  for  the  subject 
and  desire  for  study.  We  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  our  students,  brimful  of  vitality  and 
bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm,  have  an  eager, 
inventive  mind  and  naturally  chafe  under  a 
regime  that  does  not  call  into  action  this 
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superabundance  of  vitality,  enthusiasm,  and  in¬ 
itiative.  These  natural  endowments  of  the 
average  student,  if  properly  directed,  form 
the  dynamic  power  that  energizes  them  to 
the  highest  degree  of  accomplishment.  How 
else  are  our  champions  made? 

If  we  would  utilize  the  latent  powers  of  the 
students,  we  must  have  variety  in  our  teach¬ 
ing,  and  the  sooner  we  find  this  out,  the  more 
successful  our  teaching  will  be.  Just  as  we 
change  our  ideas  to  appreciate  and  sympa¬ 
thize  with  their  difficulties,  encourage  their 
confidences,  and  beget  their  cooperation,  we 
must  aim  to  introduce  new  and  interesting 
methods  of  imparting  instruction.  Samuel 
Johnson  said,  in  reference  to  imitators  of  the 
works  of  good  writers,  “As  the  manners  of 
nations  vary,  new  topics  of  persuasion  be¬ 
come  necessary,  and  new  combinations  of 
imagery  are  produced ;  and  he  that  can  ac¬ 
commodate  himself  to  the  reigning  taste,  may 
always  have  readers  who  perhaps  would  not 
have  looked  upon  better  performances.” 
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Acquiring  new  and  practical  ideas  should 
not  be  a  difficult  task.  Open-minded  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  other  teachers  is  helpful ; 
and  the  various  county,  state,  and  national 
contests  provide  exceptional  opportunities  for 
“getting  together”  and  exchanging  ideas. 
Summer  schools  for  teachers  provide  pleasure 
as  well  as  intellectual  stimulation.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  the  business  office  is  another  way  of 
getting  ideas.  Reading  the  magazines  of  your 
profession  is  a  stimulating  and  idea-harvest¬ 
ing  diversion.  Among  the  many  practical 
ideas  to  be  culled  from  the  Gregg  Writer  and 
American  Shorthand  Teacher  is  the  Contest 
idea.  If  there  are  any  teachers  who  have  not 
yet  taken  part  in  the  Contest  activities,  I 
would  say  to  them  as  Professor  Lester  of 
Columbia  University  said  the  other  evening, 
“If  you  are  alive,  you  are  constantly  chang¬ 
ing  your  ideas:  If  you  have  the  same  ideas 
today  that  you  had  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
better  watch  yourself !” 

Get  the  Contest  idea.  It  is  the  ideal  idea. 


(^/ass  Thrills  on  Qommon  yoinings  in  the  Test 


T  us  follow  the  same 
line  of  attack  in  our 
penmanship  drills  this 
month  that  we  did  last 
month.  Write  the 
characters  in  Drill  I 

' - - - ’  of  generous  size  on 

the  blackboard,  and  retrace  them  swiftly  and 
fluently  a  few  times.  Stress  the  fact,  when 
writing  gal  and  lag,  that  reversed  curves  of 
equal  length  are  to  be  made  quite  flat,  and  a 
circle  coming  between  them  should  fit  up 
snugly  to  the  back  of  the  first  curve.  We 
will  practice  the  full-length  strokes  first,  be¬ 
cause  they  permit  of  greater  freedom  in 
writing. 

Fluency  is  an  important  factor  and  should 
be  stressed  always.  You  may  alternate  the 
full-length  and  half-length  strokes  in  this 
practice,  but  only  the  full-length  characters 
are  given  in  the  plate.  The  circle  should  cut 
the  line  of  writing  in  gag.  Observe  that  a 
line  across  the  top  of  lal  touching  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  of  the  character  would  cut  the 
circle  in  half.  The  slant  of  the  circle  must 
be  uniform  with  the  slant  of  other  characters. 

In  writing  the  combination  bal,  a  better 
outline  often  is  secured  by  slowing  up  around 
the  circle.  After  the  character  has  been  re¬ 
traced  a  few  times,  confidence  is  restored  and 
an  easy,  graceful  swing  results.  Any  par¬ 


ticular  difficulty  encountered  by  the  student 
in  his  practice  should  be  apprehended  and 
overcome,  so  that  subsequent  practice  will 
develop  the  ability  to  write  an  outline  cor¬ 
rectly  in  the  first  attempt. 

Val  seems  to  give  more  trouble  than  the 
other  combinations,  simply  because  most 
writers  never  learn  to  make  v  correctly.  V 
starts  with  a  quick  curved  stroke  (not  a 
hook)  and  should  be  uniform  in  slant  with  the 
other  downward  characters.  If  the  tendency 
is  to  write  it  with  a  backward  or  vertical 
slant,  practice  it  until  that  tendency  is  over¬ 
come.  Do  not  wait  to  finish  the  loop  in  val 
before  forming  the  /  which  follows.  L  in  this 
joining  becomes  part  of  the  loop,  just  as  / 
became  part  of  the  circle  in  lal.  It  may  take 
a  little  practice  to  get  the  knack  of  doing  it 
correctly  and  quickly,  but  the  facility  that 
is  earned  makes  the  time  well  spent. 

I  have  noticed  that  few  writers  learn  to 
join  the  circle  properly  before  p  and  b.  I 
confess  that  I  had  no  end  of  trouble,  almost 
giving  up  in  despair,  when  one  day  Mr.  Gregg 
said,  “The  circle  starts  with  a  quick  curve 
outward  from  the  line  which  is  to  follow,” 
and  showed  me  how  to  do  it.  It  is  not  unlike 
the  small  letter  e  in  longhand,  as  some  people 
write  it,  without  the  beginning  flourish.  Ex¬ 
amine  and  practice  carefully  the  illustrations 
given  in  the  plate  found  on  the  next  page. 
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Drill  11— V  and  F  Word 
Drill 

very,  I  have,  have,  vuhatever,  resolve,  affair, 
life,  field,  after,  founded,  photoplay, 
from,  future 

Drill  II  contains  some  words  from  the 
O.  G.  A.  copy  this  month  having  v  and  /. 
Call  attention  particularly  to  the  curvature 
of  these  strokes  and  to  the  vowel  joinings. 


Drill  III—P  and  B 

business,  would  be,  has  been,  observed,  better, 
beginners,  play,  people,  especially,  put 

The  words  containing  p  and  h  are  to  be 
practiced  next.  The  greater  curvature  is  at 
the  end  of  these  characters.  Observe  the  forms. 


Drill  IV — L  and  R 

dull,  else,  while,  little,  well-known,  excellent, 
slogan,  let’s,  always,  were,  through, 
right,  or 

It  is  important  to  remember  in  writing  / 
and  r  that  both  ends  should  be  kept  on  a  plane 
and  that  the  greater  curvature  is  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  Stress  the  importance  of  joining 
the  circle  correctly  to  these  strokes. 

Drill  V—K  and  G 

greatest,  green,  go,  to  make,  successes,  called, 
country 

While  we  are  concluding  the  series  with  a 
few  words  containing  k  and  g,  you  may  wish 
to  give  some  additional  practice  on  s,  straight 
lines,  or  the  blends,  and  in  that  event  you 
may  use  the  points  of  criticism  that  have  been 
given  in  this  department  from  time  to  time. 


of  T'raining  (Contestants 

By  Myra  Shearer 

Virginia  Intermont  College,  Bristol.  Virginia 


7%^  Y  methods  for  training  O.  G.  A.  con- 
1 VJ.  testants  is  as  follows : 

I  show  the  students  my  O.  G.  A.  certificate 
soon  after  they  begin  work  in  the  fall  and  tell 
them  that  our  aim  is  to  secure  one  for  each 
student.  Then  I  let  the  matter  drop  until  I 
think  the  beginners  have  covered  enough  of 
the  Manual  to  begin  to  work  intelligently. 

As  soon  as  the  selected  test  arrives,  I  have 
a  typewritten  copy  made  for  each  of  the  be¬ 
ginners — the  second-year  students  have  it  in 
their  Gregg  Writer.  Next,  I  write  the  first 
sentence  on  the  board  in  shorthand  with  the 
aid  of  the  students  and  have  them  copy  it  in 
their  notebooks.  After  we  have  practiced 
these  words  several  times  and  perhaps  the 
entire  sentence,  I  give  them  the  next  sentence, 
and  so  on,  imtil  they  have  the  entire  copy  in 
correct  shorthand  outlines. 

Now  for  more  drill  work.  I  take  each 
word  first  in  separate  characters  as  a-m  (am) 
er  (were),  I  (will)  and  then  together.  I 
write  them  on  the  board  at  a  good,  even,  pen¬ 


manship  drill  rate  of  speed,  as  I  call  a-m-e-r-l 
( admiral),  etc.  Elach  student  must  follow 
every  stroke,  writing  with  me.  Some  who 
write  with  finger  movement,  find  it  difficult  at 
first,  but  they  soon  catch  the  swing.  After 
I  write  a  line  or  so  c«  the  board,  I  turn  and 
watch  the  students  write  as  I  still  call  the 
strokes.  Then  I  pass  around  and  glance  at 
the  papers  and  make  comments  if  necessary. 
We  take  each  word  in  this  manner  and  then 
take  the  sentences. 

In  the  meantime,  the  students  are  urged  to 
do  outside  practice  work  and  finally  write 
up  the  entire  copy  in  specified  form  and 
hand  it  to  me  for  criticism.  After  handing 
in  several  papers  for  criticism,  each  student 
writes  as  many  copies  as  she  can  in  the  time 
remaining  and  we  all  help  to  select  the  best 
paper  of  the  group  to  be  sent  in. 

I  train  beginners  and  second-year  students 
at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  method — in 
their  respective  classes,  of  course.  A  part  of 
the  class  period,  each  day,  is  used  for  this 
drill  work. 
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GET  THIS  SERVICE 


Space  in  more  than  fifty  magazines,  direct  methods,  and 
contact  with  15,000  members,  keeps  us  in  touch  with  lead¬ 
ing  schools  and  colleges.  Commercial  teachers  are  in 
demand.  If  on  our  list,  you  won’t  miss  the  good  openings. 
Write  for  details. 

SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  President  144-150  Odeon  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


More  Evidence 

It  was  just  ten  years  ago  tonight  that  I  left  a  position  in  New  York  State,  paying 
$1,000  a  year,  to  come  to  Lowell  to  accept  the  position  as  head  of  the  Shorthand 
Department  of  the  Lowell  High  School,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200. 

As  you  know,  I  have  always  felt  that  I  made  just  the  right  move  and  I  have  been 
delighted  with  the  surroundings  and  the  cooperation  which  I  have  received  from  all 
the  teachers  in  my  department.  The  salary  advanced  until  it  is  now  more  than  three 
times  its  size  of  ten  years  ago. 

At  the  present  time,  besides  my  work  as  head  of  the  Shorthand  Department,  I  am 
manager  of  the  Placement  Bureau,  which  handles  an  average  of  five  to  six  hundred 
calls  every  year. 

You  may  use  this  letter  in  any  way  you  may  desire,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
answer  any  inquiries  that  may  come  to  me  regarding  my  good  friend  E.  E.  G. 
December  31,  1925.  ORTON  E.  BEACH. 

Note:  We  placed  Mr.  Beach  in  his  present  position.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost 
shorthand  teachers  in  New  England. 

May  we  help  you? 

The  National  Commercial  Teachers  Agency 

(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 

£.  E.  Gaylord,  Manager  6  Whitney  Ave.,  BeTerly,  Mam. 
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niCTATION  MATERIAL 

^  to  Shorthand  Plates  in  The  GREGG  WRITER 
-  ^ 


To  gain  his  ends, 

In  life’s  fierce  tussle, 
Man’s  two  best  friends 
Are  hope  and  hustle.  (16) 


History  of  Decoration 

j  Irom  Gothic  Through  Renaissance 

! 

j  A  bulletin  from  The  National  Conservation 

Bureau,  New  York  City 

The  term  “Gothic”  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Goths,  the  barbarous  hordes  that  ravaged 
the  Roman  Empire,  but  is  the  name  bestowed 
by  the“  architects  and  decorators  of  the 
Renaissance  on  the  mediaeval  styles,  as  a 
term  of  reproach.  They  applied  the  term  to 
every  kind  of  art  that”  had  existed  from  the 
decline  of  the  classic  taste  till  its  revival — 
all  styles  other  than  the  Classic  were  con¬ 
sidered  Ck)thic. 

It  has  been  said^*  that  Gothic  architecture 
was  copied  directly  from  nature,  the  pillars 
and  pointed  arches  representing  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  an  avenue  of  trees.  Others 
maintain'®*  that  the  pointed  arch  was  derived 
from  the  interlacing  of  the  circular  arches 
of  a  Norman  arcade. 

During  the  Crusades,  when  men’s  minds  _ 
were  imbued*”  with  religious  thoughts,  the  ‘ 
motifs  used  in  decoration  had,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  a  religious  significance,  and  numbers 
of  these  are  not  only  in  use  today,*®*  but  also 
retain  their  meanings. 

The  trefoil  represented  the  Trinity,  the 
quatrefoil  was  the  four  gospels,  the  cinque¬ 
foil  was  the  five  epistles,  the  oak-leaf**®  was 
the  power  of  the  Almighty,  the  dove  was  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  rose  was  the  sweet  odor  of 
sanctity,  the  lily  purity,  the  circle®®^  eternity — 
it  has  no  end — ^the  ivy  the  clinging  of  the 
Christian  to  the  true  faith,  and  so  on.  A 
host  welcomed  his  guest”®  to  his  home  with 
the  sign  of  the  Trinity. 

But  these  religious  emblems  were  not  the 
only  motifs  used.  They  were  merely  one 
phase  of  Gothic*®  art.  The  draperies,  tapes¬ 
tries,  and  leathers  which  adorned  castle  and 
manor  depicted  knights  in  armor,  castle  tur¬ 
rets,  landscapes ;  scenes  of  battle  and  pageant¬ 
ry.  Again  there”®  were  stunted  leaves  and 
bulbous  fruits  arising  from  twisted  vines  and 
many-rooted  trees,  and  the  trefoil  and  quatre¬ 
foil  were  so  used  as  to  obliterate®*®  their  re¬ 
ligious  origin.  The  hunter  was  portrayed 


with  hounds,  bear,  and  stag,  interspersed  with 
the  acanthus,  a  survival  of  the  Classic. 

The  knights  who  took®*  part  in  the  Cru¬ 
sades  were  so  enclosed  in  armor  as  to  be 
unrecognizable.  In  order  to  establish  their 
identity  each  one  adopted  a  distinguishing®®" 
emblem,  which  was  painted  on  his  shield. 
These  emblems,  crows,  dragons,  lions,  came 
to  be  known  as  a  “coat  of  arms.”  When 
the  knights  returned®*®  from  the  wars  they 
hung  their  shields  and  helmets  on  the  walls 
of  their  castles,  and  these  made  such  effective 
decorations  that  interior  decorators  elab¬ 
orated®*"  the  idea  and  painted  these  devices 
on  the  walls  of  baronial  halls. 

Next  dawns  an  era  of  comparative  peace, 
and  there  arose  in  Italy  as®*  in  a  night,  like 
some  beautiful  fragrant  bloom  springing 
from  the  black  muck  of  mediaevalism,  the 
Renaissance,  the  new'  birth  of  art,  the  re¬ 
vival  of®®*  the  Qassic.  The  Renaissance  was 
brought  about  primarily  by  the  attempts  of 
the  Italian  writers  to  emulate  the  works  of 
the  classic  authors.  Then  the**®  discovery  of 
the  beautiful  stuccos  of  ancient  Rome  led 
architects  to  produce  works  of  similar  types. 
Raphael  and  his  followers  applied  themselves 
to  decoration,  and®*®  superb  friezes  and  panels, 
the  most  beautiful  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
resulted. 

While,  in  Italy,  the  Renaissance  was  prac¬ 
tically  born  in  a  night,  in®*  England  and 
France  it  gradually  developed  from  the 
Gothic.  It  was  Henry  VIII  who  introduced 
the  Renaissance  into  England.  His  meeting 
of  Francis  I  on®®*  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold  did  much  for  English  art  and  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  home.  It  was  not  that  the  Bluff 
King®*®  Hal  bothered  much  about  decoration, 
but  he  took  with  him  a  train  of  courtiers 
who  looked  with  admiration  at  the  beautiful 
things  they  saw  on*"*  their  visit  and  learned 
much  about  home  beautifying  that  they  im¬ 
mediately  put  to  good  use  on  their  return. 
The  king  invited  two  distinguished  deco¬ 
rators.  in**  the  persons  of  John  of  Padua  and 
Havenias  of  Cleves  to  visit  England,  and 
these  men  adapted  the  existing  architecture 
to  the  new  style. 

Now*®*  let  us  study  some  of  the  motifs  used 
in  the  decorative  arts  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  Qassic  oeriod  was  full  of  floral  and 
animal  forms**® — fruit  tied  in  bunches  with 
leaves  and  flowers,  festoons  with  flowing 
ribbons,  rosettes,  candelabra,  skulls  of  sacri¬ 
ficial  animals,  tripods,  instruments,  heroic  and 
grotesque  masks. 
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The’”  Renaissance  changed  but  few  of 
these  forms.  It  elaborated  the  festoon  and 
floral  treatments,  eliminated  the  masks  to 
some  extent  and  substituted  Cupids  and 
angel’"  faces.  The  acanthus  leaf  was  still 
the  favorite  of  all  ornamental  plant  designs, 
and  it  occurs  again  and  again  in  subsequent 
periods. 

Centaurs,  showing  the’”  forepart  of  a  man 
and  the  body  and  legs  of  a  horse,  were  much 
in  evidence,  while  the  female  form  was  used 
arising  from  an”*  elaborate  system  of  scroll 
ornamentation. 

The  trophy  was  a  decoration  consisting  of 
arms,  or  implements  of  the  sports  or  arts,  or 
even  musical  instruments,  bound*”  together 
with  ribbons.  Flowers,  baskets,  and  ribbons 
were  bunched  together  to  suggest  joy, 

Inigo  Jones  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
true  Italian  spirit  in*"  Queen  Bess’  reign.  He 
built  a  number  of  country  homes,  covering 
the  walls  entirely  with  oak  paneling,  with 
heavy  geometrical  ceilings  in  the  style  known*” 
as  Elizabethan. 

In  the  Jacobean  age,  1603-1643.  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  style  was  continued;  sidewalls  were 
of  oak  paneling,  with*’*  beamed  or  stucco 
ceilings.  The  walls  were  often  hung  with 
tapestries  in  heraldic  designs,  and  in  small 
rooms  chintzes  from  India  were  used. 

Lavish  expenditure*”  by  art  lovers  began. 
Refinement  and  luxury  were  first  introduced 
into  the  private  house,  suites  of  rooms  open¬ 
ing  into  one  another  being  built  for  the*" 
first  time. 

France  preceded  England  both  in  Gothic 
and  Renaissance  decoration,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV — 1643 — the  decoration*” 
w^as  purely  Renaissance  and  there  it  ended. 

The  artist  Charles  LeBrun  became  a  dec¬ 
orator  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  and 
gathered  around  him  quite  a*’*  number  of  co¬ 
workers  who  were  no  less  talented  than  him¬ 
self.  His  work  was  emphatic  and  pompous, 
and  typical  of  France  at  that  time.  The  Gobe¬ 
lin’®”  tapestry  factory  was  purchased  by  the 
king,  and  this  became  not  merely  a  tapestry 
factory,  but  a  vast  studio  where  every  kind 
of  interior  decoration’®"  was  devised. 

LeBrun  characterized  his  work  with  a 
larger  introduction  of  curves  which  ulti¬ 
mately  degenerated  into  the  rococo.  The 
period  is  noted  for  its  exquisite’®”  wood  and 
stone  carvings,  inlay  of  metal  and  tortoise 
shells,  ormolu  mounds,  heavy  gold-fringed 
canopies  and  valances,  and  furniture  of  solid 
silver. 

The  walls’®’*  of  the  rooms  were  always 
paneled,  with  beautiful  pictures  and  tapestries 
set  in  the  panels.  The  mouldings  and  cor¬ 
nices  were  richly  ornamented  with  all  the”” 
figures  and  trophies  of  the  Renaissance  type 
of  decoration.  Crimson,  green,  and  gold  were 
popular  colors,  with  heavy  ornaments  and 
tasseled  ropes,  Chinese  art  was”"  largely 
drawn  upon,  and  Chinese  designs  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  draperies  and  wall  coverings. 

While  in  France  the  decorative  art  was 
running  rampant  along  these”"  magnificently 
royal  lines,  in  England  it  was  assuming  a 
more  domestic  and  chaste  form. 


In  William  and  Mary’s  reign,  1687-”’*1702, 
the  French  method  of  using  fabrics  on  the 
walls  was  introduced.  The  ceilings  were 
heavy  with  stucco  and  relief  work  in  geo¬ 
metrical  designs.’*”  Friezes  were  often  painted 
in  flat  colors  with  classical  motifs,  and  the 
decorations  generally  followed  the  lines  of 
the  Renaissance. 

Queen  Anne  was  Dutch,  and’*"  the  Dutch 
are  so  scrupulously  clean  that  they  want  to 
paint  every^ing  white.  So  we  find  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  \/hite  woodwork  very  prevalent. 
The  Dutch’*”  are  also  great  horticulturists, 
so  we  find  flowers  introduced  everywhere  into 
decorative  designs.  They  were  painted  on  the 
furniture  and  inlaid  thereon  with  colored 
woods.’"*  They  covered  the  backs  and  seats 
of  chairs  and  sofas,  and  were  used  as  wall 
decorations. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  the  Magnificent,  his 
great’*”  grandson,  Louis  XV,  a  child  five 
years  old,  came  to  the  throne ;  for  eight 
years,  his  uncle,  Philip,  Ehike  of  Orleans, 
acted  as  regent.  This’^  period  is  notorious 
for  its  extravagant  and  wanton  expenditure. 
The  painted  wall  decorations  of  Watteau  and 
the  designs  of  Oppenort  are  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  features  of’*”  the  time.  Watteau  painted 
idyllic  shepherdesses,  masquerades,  ballroom 
scenes  and  pastoral  subjects  with  exquisite 
grace.  They  were  placed  in  panels  with  at¬ 
tenuated  decorative  borders  and’*’*  profusion 
of  elaborated  detail. 

Meissonier  developed  the  rococo.  In  his 
hands  this  style  of  decoration  was  graceful 
and  effective,  but  with  others  it  became  ridicu¬ 
lous’”®  and  silly.  The  word  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  two  French  w’ords  meaning 
“rock”  and  ‘shell,”  and  it  is  supposed  to  be 
taken  from’*"  the  baptismal  shell  of  the 
Gothic.  But  the  shell  was  pulled  this  way 
and  twisted  that  way  till  it  retained  but  little 
of  its  original’*”  form.  Ivory  was  piled  on 
gold  and  gold  on  marble,  and  everywhere 
there  were  mirrors.  ( 1465) 

Fix  Your  Limit 

By  Jane  Dixon 
In  the  "New  York  Telegram" 

To-day,  as  never  before,  there  is  danger  of 
“taking  in  too  niuch  territory,” 

In  an  age  of  specialization,  “Jack  of  All 
Trades”  is  distinctly  out"  of  luck. 

Do  not  attempt  to  know  too  much  about 
too  many  things. 

Do  not  try  to  go  to  too  many  places. 

Do  not  know"  too  many  persons. 

Do  not  play  too  many  games. 

Do  not  seek  the  favor  of  too  many  men, 
the  smiles  of  too  many  women. 

Sift"  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 

Concentrate  on  the  wheat. 

Complexity  of  life  forbids  knowledge  of 
all  its  phases. 

No  human  being,  with  limitations  of  physi¬ 
cal’”  endurance,  can  be  a  musician,  an  artist, 
a  scientist,  a  literatteur,  a  psychologist,  a  poli¬ 
tician,  a  social  being  and  a  business  force. 
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servility,  pugnacity,  atrocities,  immunity,  mys¬ 
tic,  rustic,  static,  analytically,  authenticate, 
vitagraph,  orthography,  dictograph.  (49) 

Sentences 

This  great  celebrity  was  photographed  while 
standing  on  the  rustic  bridge.  The  reception 
was  poor  because  of  the  great  amount  of  static. 
The  lexicographer  was*  a  lover  of  dramatics. 
The  phial  was  hermetically  sealed.  If  you 
would  become  a  mineralogist,  you  must  study 
geology  as  well  as  mineralogy.  His  longevity* 
and  immunity  to  sickness  were  due  to  his 
systematic  exercising.  Partiality  is  unknown 
in  our  firm,  all  promotions  being  made  by 
seniority.  A  knowledge  of^*  etymology  is  a 
wonderful  aid  in  the  study  of  stenography. 
The  bacteriologist  was  very  sarcastic  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  effect  of  this  treatment.  (97) 


To  be  a**  world  figure  you  need  be  only 
one  of  these  better  than  your  contemporaries 
or  competitors. 

Excessive  disseminations  breed  mediocrity. 

One  can  be  intelligent  on  a’*  subject  with¬ 
out  rating  expert. 

Beethoven  never  painted  a  Rubens  picture. 

Da  Vinci  never  played  a  Rubenstein 
melody. 

Thomas  Edison  never  sought  political 
place. 

J.  P.”*  Morgan  never  built  a  radio. 

Be  a  good  student  of  a  few  subjects. 

Be  a  good  friend  to  a  few  friends. 

That  way  lies  success** — and  happi¬ 

ness.  (202) 


Lesson  Seventeen 

Words 

Feelingly,  sparingly,  amazingly,  accordingly, 
smilingly,  cunningly,  Addington,  Coddington, 
Wadington,  solubility,  mutability,  intangibil¬ 
ity,  pacification,  justification,  versification,  rec¬ 
tification,  kingship,  scholarship,  stewardship, 
elemental,  sacramental,  instrumental,  widow¬ 
hood,  shoreward,  coward,*  inimical,  comical, 
tyrannical,  cynical,  typical,  topical,  vehicle, 
particle,  capitulate,  immaculate,  expostulate, 
stimulator,  articulated,  laryngitis,  professor¬ 
ship,  pleasingly,  Allingham,  amiability,  com¬ 
patibility,  radiogram,  flagship,  wayward,  home¬ 
ward.  (49) 

Sentences 

As  a  reward  for  his  close  attention  to  study, 
Edward  won  a  scholarship  in  Latin.  The 
flagship  moved  shoreward  very  slowly.  Mr. 
Wadington  received  a*  radiogram  from  Bir¬ 
mingham.  We  see  no  justification  for  such 
action  on  your  part;  it  will  surely  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  your  defeat  at  the  coming  election.* 
The  solubility  of  these  chemicals  is  well 
known.  If  you  are  suffering  from  laryngitis, 
this  medicine  will  be  a  wonderful  stimulator. 
While  the  book  is  more”  or  less  elemental, 
the  topical  index  is  most  complete.  Mr.  All¬ 
ingham  was  granted  a  scholarship.  (90) 


Lesson  Eighteen 

Words 

Clarity,  disparity,  celebrity,  austerity,  sen¬ 
iority,  verity,  illegality,  congeniality,  frugal¬ 
ity,  gentility,  impartiality,  imbecility,  incapac¬ 
ity,  opacity,  vivacity,  longevity,  inhumanity, 
impunity,  unanimity,  sarcastic,  acrostic,  eccle¬ 
siastic,  dogmatic,  asthmatic,*  esthetic,  pro¬ 
phetical,  dramatics,  hermetically,  apologet¬ 
ically,  pedantically,  holograph,  lexicographer, 
lexicography,  lexicology,  etymology,  cordiality. 


Lesson  Nineteen 

Words 

During  the  year,  by  and  between,  we  assure 
you,  to  some  extent,  great  deal.  Liberty  Bond, 
about  how  many,  as  a  matter  of  law,  as*  low 
as  possible.  Attorney  General,  can  be  done,  bill 
of  lading,  at  any  time  or  place,  chief  engi¬ 
neer,  descriptive  catalog,  endowment  policy. 
First  National  Bank,*  discount  for  cash,  form 
of  agreement,  free  of  charge,  has  been  made, 

I  expect  that,  we  are  in  receipt  of  your  check, 
in  a  few”  months,  in  a  systematic  manner,  you 
would  be  sure,  you  will  readily  understand, 
will  receive  prompt  attention,  which  has  been 
done,  which  have  taken  place,**  we  would  like 
to  sell,  we  shall  take  pleasure,  we  hope  you 
will  be,  under  separate  cover,  to  whom  it  may 
concern,  very  well,  to'*  a  large  extent,  they 
will  reach  you,  take  into  consideration,  such 
as  may  be,  soliciting  your  orders,  so  as  to 
make,  sample  copy,  quite  sure,**  proof  of 
claim,  power  of  attorney,  necessary  informa¬ 
tion.  (1^) 

Sentences 

We  assure  you  that  we  will  be  able  to  give 
you  a  decision  from  the  Attorney  General  by 
the  latter  part  of  next  week.  We*  are  mail¬ 
ing  you  under  separate  cover  our  descriptive 
catalog  from  which  you  will  be  able  to  order 
in  the  future.  You  will  note  we  allow*  a  two 
per  cent  discount  for  cash.  To  whom  it  may 
concern:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  speak 
in  terms  of  commendation  of  Mr.”  George  C. 
Smith,  the  bearer  of  this  letter.  The  chief 
engineer  does  not  approve  of  this  form  of 
agreement.  You  may  be  sure  our  credit**  de¬ 
partment  will  adjust  this  overcharge  at  once. 
Your  car  of  lumber  went  forward  today,  and 
we  are  mailing  bill  of  lading  with  draft  at¬ 
tached**  to  the  First  National  Bank  of  your 
city.  We  note  what  you  say  about  the  con¬ 
dition  of  our  last  shipment  to  you.  (147) 
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Lesson  Tiventy 

Words 

Owensboro,  Vicksburg,  Galesburg,  Danbury, 
Bakersfield,  Freeport,  Norristown,  New  Al¬ 
bany,  Newton,  St.  George,  St.  Charles,  Lead- 
ville;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  Brooklyn,  New 
York;  State  of  Virginia,  City  of*  Baltimore, 
City  of  Cleveland,  re-weigh,  predetermine, 
boycott,  resent,  rescind,  give,  goody,  caretaker, 
layout,  reelect,  dutiful,  faithful,  obligate, 
youthful,  pity,  pities,  piteous,  pitiful,  Ulrich, 
passive.  Colchester,"  State  of  Oregon,  emi¬ 
nent,  imminent,  firmness,  sternness.  Wool- 
worth,  Stratford,  bitterly,  return,  writ.  State 
of  Mississippi. (65) 

Sentences 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  known  as  the 
“Keystone  State”  and  the  State  of  New  York 
as  the  “Empire  State.”  The  eminent  divine 
was  in*  imminent  danger  of  being  injured  in 
the  collision.  Mr.  O’Hara  of  Owensboro  is 
a  candidate  for  reelection.  These  election 
writs  were  correctly  made  out,  but"  the  re¬ 
turns  received  were  very  unsatisfactory.  Lead- 
ville,  Colorado,  is  a  great  mining  town.  The 
dutiful  child  will  be  faithful  to  his  trust. 
Mr.  Edgeworth  of”  Vicksburg  resented  the 
attitude  of  the  youthful  employee  and  re¬ 
scinded  the  orders  for  an  increase  in  his  pay. 
We  are  bitterly  opposed  to  entering  into'"® 
such  a  boycott  now  or  at  any  other  time.  (109) 


Easy  Dictation 

Exercise  17 

Looking  up  to  the  sky  on  a  clear  evening, 
I  have  sometimes  thought  I  could  trace  a  cer¬ 
tain  resemblance  between  the  stars  above  my 
head*  and  the  words  of  the  English  tongue, 
as  found  in  prose  and  poetry.  The  Pole  Star, 
for  example,  which,  as  every  schoolboy  knows, 
is  always"  in  sight  when  the  night  is  free  from 
clouds,  I  compare  with  the  one  word,  THE, 
which,  like  the  North  Star,  is  always  in  sight” 
when  your  composition  is  clear,  it  being,  of 
all  known  words,  great  or  small,  the  one  most 
frequently  used. 

Then,  again,  there  are  ten  words’®*  that  are 
so  common  that,  through  use  over  and  over 
again,  they  make  up  one-fourth  of  all  spoken 
and  written  language.  Would  you  like'*  to 
know  what  these  are?  Well,  here  they  are, 
in  the  order  of  their  frequency:  the,  of,  and, 
to,  a,  in,  that,  it,  is,  /.'"  We  meet  these  words 
at  every  turn,  and  there  is  little  time  to  dally 
with  them.  The  “bright,  particular  stars”  are 
those  we  all  know'”  so  well — the  Seven  Sis¬ 
ters,  the  Dog  Star,  those  in  the  Dipper,  the 
Twins,  and  others  with  names  so  long  that 
I  must  not  allow"®  myself  to  use  them  in  this 
connection. 


Scan  the  heavens  once  more,  and,  at  the 
first  glance,  the  stars  in  sight  will  seem  to 
be**  scattered  around  in  great  disorder,  and 
in  countless  numbers;  but  it  is  not  so.  Only 
a  few  thousand  at  most  are  visible  to  the 
naked”®  eye,  and  each,  like  the  Pole  Star,  has 
its  appointed  place.  These  have  been  named 
and  numbered  by  learned  men,  just  as  Webster 
and  others”*  have  arranged  in  their  diction¬ 
aries  the  words  of  English  writing  and  speech. 

The  words  in  Webster,  like  the  stars  in 
sight,  would  require  a  lifetime"®  to  know  them 
well ;  but,  happily,  there  is  no  need  to  borrow 
trouble  because  you  and  I  know  so  few  of 
either.  Aside  from  the**  little  words  before 
noticed,  the  ordinary  words  of  speech,  surpris¬ 
ing  as  it  may  seem,  total  but  a  few  hun¬ 
dred.  (344) 

Exercise  18 

All  told,  perhaps,  these  words  total  no  more 
than  the  number  of  stars  you  could  soon  learn 
to  know  and  name  by  a  little  effort.®  How¬ 
ever,  they  make  up  a  very  large  part  of  those 
you  find  on  every  printed  page,  or  hear  in 
every  conversation,  or  lecture,  or  speech."  It 
has  been  found  by  research  that  one  hundred 
words  comprise  about  one-half  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  that  one  thousand  of  the  common¬ 
est  words”  make  up  three- fourths.  The  young 
person  who  masters  these  words  has  a  big 
advantage  over  his  fellows. 

Let  me  express  what  I  mean  by’®®  “mastery.” 
In  the  first  place,  the  shorthand  form  for 
each  one  must  be  so  well  known  that  you  can 
write  it  without  giving  a  thought’*  to  it.  In 
fact,  the  mere  sound  of  the  word  should  start 
your  pen  writing  it.  Moreover,  such  great 
skill  in  the  writing  of  these'"  words  must  be 
secured  that  they  can  be  written  with  great 
accuracy  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed.  Then 
there  is  the  question  of”  recognizing  them 
when  you  see  them.  Practice  in  reading  is 
quite  as  essential  as  writing  them. 

Perhaps  this  comparatively  small  stock  of 
words  that  I*®®  have  been  taking  about  may 
suffice  for  a  beginner  in  shorthand,  but  not 
for  long ;  there  can  be  no  standing  still  in  this 
matter.  You**  must  go  ahead  building  up  a 
stock  of  words.  Words  are  your  stock  in 
trade.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  while 
a*"  full  command  of  the  forms  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  words  mentioned  will  be  of  almost  in¬ 
calculable  value,  their  value  after  all  is  only 
relative.  It  does**®  not  mean  that  the  mastery 
of  the  one  thousand  next  commonest  words 
completes  three-fourths  of  your  task,  for  the 
other  one-fourth  may  require*"®  several  times 
the  effort  to  learn.  The  task  above  set  is  per¬ 
haps  the  minimum,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means 
the  end.  The  sky**  gazer  is  not  long  content 
to  view  the  stars  that  are  in  plain  sight,  but 
makes  use  of  a  telescope  in  order  that  he  may*" 
see  and  know  more  and  more  of  them.  (358) 

Exercise  19 

So  we  must  step  by  step  get  acquainted  with 
many  words  that  are  used  in  the  arts  and 
sciences;  otherwise,  we  shall  make  but  sorry* 
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shorthand  writers,  for  no  one  can  hope  to  take 
down  and  reproduce  what  he  does  not  com¬ 
prehend. 

Do  you  read  the  daily  newspaper?  I  like” 
a  pupil  who  can  say  “yes”  to  that  question. 
No  one  who  makes  a  good  use  of  a  news¬ 
paper  can  fail  to  become  a  well-informed” 
man  or  woman.  Make  a  study  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  See  how  tersely  this  or  that  harrowing 
tale  is  told,  and  yet  the  accident  upon  which'*® 
it  is  based  is  scarcely  an  hour  old.  That  is 
doubtless  the  work  of  a  trained  reporter. 
Study  the  advertisements.  'A  well-written  ad¬ 
vertisement  is’*  worth  studying.  Each  word 
costs  money,  and  therefore  the  effect  of  each 
word  is  carefully  counted  and  weighed.  Then 
the  editor  must  have  his  say.’*  His  business 
is  to  study  the  course  of  events,  and  to  com¬ 
ment  on  and  interpret  them  for  the  benefit  of 
his  readers.  Wide-awake  readers  are'”  apt  to 
do  the  same  thing  on  their  own  account,  and 
the  paper  is  good  or  bad  in  their  estimation, 
according  as  things  are  or“®  are  not  seen  from 
their  point  of  view. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  independent 
press,  but  I  doubt  if  it  has  any  real*®  exist¬ 
ence.  Some  owners  and  editors,  it  is  true, 
have  more  courage  than  others ;  that  is,  they 
have  more  “backbone,”  but  when  a  great  moral 
question*®  is  up  for  discussion — one  on  which 
the  community  is  much  divided  in  opinion — 
you  will  find  most  of  those  gentlemen  com¬ 
fortably  perched  “on  the”®  fence.”  It  can  not 
well  be  otherwise ;  there  is  no  getting  ahead 
of  public  opinion,  and  public  opinion  is  of 
slow  formation,  and  can  not**  be  changed  in 
a  day. 

.  The  “letters  from  the  people”  are  an  in¬ 
teresting  feature  in  many  newspa^rs.  The 
dear  people  must  have  a  chance  to”®  air  their 
opinions,  and  give  points  to  the  editor  on  many 
subjects.  And  any  of  you  might  do  worse 
than  to  try  your  hand  at  writing*®®  for  the 
press.  (353) 


Exercise  20 

Unless  you  make  a  beginning,  you  will 
never  be  able  to  write  at  all.  You  can’t  very 
well  dispute  that,  can  you?  But  see  that* 
you  have  something  to  say  that  is  worth  say¬ 
ing;  thoughts  first,  then  words. 

Does  anything  worthy  of  note  happen  down 
your  way — then  send  the*  news  to  your 
favorite  paper  in  the  best  words  at  your  com¬ 
mand.  It  will  be  excellent  practice  for  you, 
and  the  editor  will  thank  you”  for  it.  Be 
close  observers  of  current  events,  but  be 
careful  not  to  jump  too  rapidly  at  conclusions, 
or  else  you  will  not  be  one'®®  whit  better  than 
'Johnnie  Gray. 

Never  heard  of  Johnnie  Gray?  Well, 
Johnnie  Gray  was  a  half-witted  boy,  whose 
speech  was  rather  defective.  One  day  he’* 
was  seen  to  be  intently  observing  a  flock  of 
tame  pigeons  that  were  feeding  beside  him. 
when  one  in  particular,  of  a  different  breed 
from’"  the  rest,  began  to  turn  round  and 
round  in  a  most  absurd  manner.  Not  content 
with  that,  he  proceeded  to  puff  and  swell  and 


sway’”  his  body,  for  all  the  world  like  a 
balloon  about  to  take  flight.  “Big  hog,”  said 
Johnnie,  who  could  no  longer  repress  his  in¬ 
dignation,  “he"®  done  gone  and  eat  too  much.” 
Johnnie  had  never  before  seen  a  high-toned 
pouter  pigeon. 

Young  men,  young  women,  do  you  now  take, 
or**  do  you  mean  to  take,  a  shorthand  monthly 
magazine?  “Yes,  to  be  sure  I  do,”  is  the 
answer  one  would  naturally  expect  on  every 
hand*"  from  so  many  wide-awake-looking 
young  people ;  but,  alas !  how  often  is  the 
contrary  the  case.  It  always  pains  me  to 
find  a  person,”®  young  or  old,  engaged  in 
shorthand  work,  who  is  ready  to  say  no  to 
such  a  question  without  wincing ;  and  yet, 
judging  from  the  many*"  instances  of  the  kind 
that  have  come  under  my  own  limited  observa¬ 
tion,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  there 
must  be  thousands  of**  writers  in  this  country 
alone,  who  do  not  see  the  inside  of  our  maga¬ 
zines  from  one  year’s  end  to  another. (345) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

“Habit  is  a  cable.  Every  day  you  weave  a 
thread  and  soon  you  cannot  break  it.”  (16) 

Good  work  i§  most  generally  the  result  of 
honest  endeavor.  (10) 

“The  stenographer’s  personal  appearance 
will  have  much  to  do  with  his  success  or 
failure  to  secure  or  hold  a  position.”  (20) 


Key  to  March  O.  G.  A,  Test 

Sometimes  walking,  not  unseen. 

By  hedgerow  elms,  on  hillocks  green. 

Right  against  the  eastern  gate 
Where  the  great  Sun  begins  his  state. 

Robed  in  flames  and  amber  light. 

The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight ; 

While  the  plowman,  near  at  hand. 

Whistles  o’er  the  furrowed  land. 

And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe. 

And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe, 

.And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures. 
Whilst  the  landskip  round  it  measures : 

Russet  lawns  and  fallows  gray. 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray; 

Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  laboring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 

Meadows  trim,  with  daisies  pied ; 

Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide; 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees. 

— John  Milton,  in  “L’Allegro.” 
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A  BARGAIN! 


The  regular  price  of  the  bound  volumes  of 
the  Gregg  Writer  is  $2.  In  order  to  get  these 
into  the  hands  of  the  teachers  and  writers 
who  need  them,  we  are  making  the  follow¬ 
ing  special  combination  offers: 

Bound  Volumes  26  and  27  of  the  Gregg 
Writer,  containing  all  the  magazines 
issued  from  September  1923  to  June  1925, 
in  durable  blue  cloth  binding  with  gold 
stamping. 

^  yi  Bound  \^olumes  25,  26,  and  27,  contain- 
^  ing  the  magazines  from  September  1922 
to  June  1925,  in  the  same  style  binding. 

This  will  probably  be  your  last  chance  to 
obtain  this  very  interesting  and  valuable 
material,  because  the  supply  of  single  copies 
is  already  exhausted.  This  special  offer  is 
good  only  until  August  15,  1926. 

Please  send  remittance  and  order  direct  to 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 

16  West  Forty-Seventh  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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A  pleasing  appearance  is  just  as  necessary  tional  returned  goods  credit  of  $4.42  will 

to  secure  as  pleasing  speech  and  manners. (14)  adjust  the“  error  that  was  made  in  sending 

you  a  credit  for  $1.00. 

Yours  very  truly,  (40) 


Business  Letters 

IV rong  Charge 

[From  Gardner’s  Ccnstruc‘ife  Dictation,  page  6i, 
letters  1  to  5] 

Brooks  Drug  Company, 

Morristown,  New  Jersey 
Gentlemen : 

We  are  inclosing  a  corrected  invoice  for 
your  order  of  April  18,  omitting  the  three 
dozen  Pond’s  Vanishing”  Cream. 

The  inclusion  of  this  item  reported  in  your 
letter  of  April  13  was  a  typographical  error. 
Yours  truly,(45) 


Ball  Drug  and  Dental  Company, 

Libertyville,  Illinois 
Gentlemen : 

In  response  to  your  card  of  February  12, 
we  are  inclosing  a  corrected  invoice  covering 
our  shipment”  of  January  22.  Our  billing  de¬ 
partment  transposed  prices  on  the  Squibbs’ 
Pepper  in  one-halves  and  one’s. 

Yours  very  truly,  (46) 


Naumkeag  Clothing  Company, 

293-297  High  Street, 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts 
Gentlemen : 

Your  letter  has  enabled  us  to  locate  a 
mistake”  made  in  billing  your  order.  The 
account  has  been  canceled  and  we  inclose  the 
balance  due  you. 

We  are  sorry  this  mistake  occurred,  but 
glad™  you  reported  it. 

Yours  truly, (55) 


Ashland  Merchandise  Company, 

Ashland.  Kentucky 
Gentlemen : 

The  correct  price  of  H3170  iron  kettle  is 
$8.75  a”  dozen.  Our  apparent  error  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  price  in  our  catalog  is 
not  clear.  You  can  verify  this  statement  by 
referring*”  to  our  former  edition  you  have  in 
your  possession.  Your  request  for  the  allow¬ 
ance  is  therefore  respectfully  declined. 

If  for  any  reason  you  do  not”  wish  to 
retain  the  kettles  at  the  price  charged,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  return  them  for  credit. 

Yours  very  truly,  (96) 


Boston  Shoe  Company, 

Norwalk,  Connecticut 
Gentlemen : 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  inclosed  addi- 


IV hat  Causes  An  Earth-  - 
quake? 

I'rnm  a  National  Geographic  “News  Bulletin" 

Exactly  what  is  an  earthquake  and  what 
causes  it  ? 

These  two  questions  very  naturally  pop 
into  the  minds  of  millions  of  persons  when 
a  catastrophe”  such  as  that  which  recently 
occurred  in  Japan  overtakes  some  great  city 
and  causes  thousands  of  deaths. 

Superficially,  the  name  itself"  tells  the  story. 

It  is  no  more  nor  less  than  quaking  of  the 
earth  or  a  part  of  it ;  and  theoretically  any 
vibration  at”  all  fills  the  bill,  from  the  tremor 
caused  by  a  heavy  truck  passing  along  the 
street  or  a  blast  in  a  nearby  quarry  to  the*®* 
most  violent  convulsion  that  slides  hills  from 
their  bases  and  opens  yawning  chasms  in  the 
earth. 

There  is  more  that  needs  to  be  said  even'” 
bv  way  of  a  bare  definition  of  an  earthquake. 
The  quake,  in  so  far  as  man  experiences  it, 
is  the  coming  to  the  surface  of”  waves  in 
the  earth.  These  waves  cannot  be  compared 
simply  to  .the  up-and-down  waves  of  rippled 
water  nor  the  back-and-forth'™  waves  in  the 
air  that  make  sound.  Even  the  simplest  wave 
motion  is  none  too  easy  to  understand ;  and 
the  waves  in  the  varying  earth  materials*"® 
that  make  themselves  known  to  man  as  earth¬ 
quakes  probably  are  the  most  complex  waves 
that  exist.  Thev  are  at  once  motions  “up- 
and-down”  like*”  sea  waves ;  crosswise  like 
the  waves  in  a  flapping  flag;  back-and-forth 
like  sound  waves  or  the  motion  in  a  long 
coiled  spring*”  suspended  with  a  weight  bob¬ 
bing  at  its  end ;  and,  in  addition,  may  have 
twists  about  imaginary  pivot  lines  in  all  of 
the  three  dimensions. 

The  earth*”  waves  originate  in  some  region 
down  in  the  earth  and  start  out  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  The  waves  from  a  pebble  dropped  into 
a  pond  form”®  growing  circles  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  But  the  waves  in  the  earth, 
being  in  a  solid,  attempt  to  form  spheres  that 
constantly*”  grow  outward.  Soon,  however, 
because  of  the  difference  in  the  rigidity  of 
different  rock  materials,  the  form  is  not  a 
sphere  at  all,  but  a  very**  irregular  curved 
solid  instead,  more  nearly  that  of  a  potato, 
perhaps. 

The  two  principal  types  of  earth  waves, 
those  that  travel  like  the  pulsations  in***  a 
bobbing  spring,  straight  out ;  and  those  that 
travel  like  ripples  and  the  waves  in  a  flag, 
with  a  sidewise  motion,  move  at  different 
speeds.”®  The  pulsing  waves  are  the  swifter, 
and  of  course  the  place  where  they  make 
themselves  felt  first  and  most  strongly  is  the 
surface  area  straight*”  above  their  starting 
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point.  This  is  technically  the  “epicenter”  or 
“epicentrum.”  The  pulsing  waves  around  the 
epicenter  alternately  push  up  the  surface  of 
the  earth*“  and  everything  on  it,  and  let  them 
fall  back.  This  is  done  very  rapidly,  and 
though  the  actual  rise  and  fall  may  be  only 
a*™  fraction  of  an  inch  on  rocky  surfaces, 
or  a  very  few  inches  on  soft  soil,  the  violence 
may  be  like  that  from  innumerable  tremen¬ 
dous  blows,  and“*  sufficient  to  shake  down 
buildings. 

The  “sidewise"  waves  follow  along  almost 
immediately  after  the  first  pulsing  waves,  and 
the  two,  with  perhaps  “twisting**  waves”  as 
well,  then  operate  together.  The  ground  in 
the  epicentral  area,  therefore,  gets  innumer¬ 
able  thrusts  and  falls,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  jerked  sidewise*®*  and  back  for  tiny  dis¬ 
tances  in  every  direction. 

At  points  some  distance  from  the  epicenter 
.  the  pulsing  waves  strike  the  surface  at  a 
slant*’*  and  so  accentuate  the  effects  of  the 
“sidewise”  waves  and  create  new  surface 
undulations.  The  shaking  at  the  epicenter, 
too,  throws  the  earth’s  surface  there  into**® 
undulatory  waves  like  ripples  on  a  pond,  and 
these  also  travel  outward  in  widening  circles. 
These  surface  waves  are  those  of  greatest 
motion  but  least®*  speed.  They  register  the 
heaviest  vibrations  on  the  seismographs  of 
the  world. 

The  second  important  question  in  regard  to 
an  earthquake  is :  What  starts  the**®  waves  ? 

No  one  has  ever  seen  an  earthquake  wave 
start  outward  from  its  center.  But  science 
has  built  certain  hypotheses  about  the  matter 
that  seem*’*  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the 
happenings  and  which  are  accepted  pretty 
generally. 

Hold  a  dry  stick  as  big  as  your  thumb  in 
your  hands  and’®®  bend  it  until  it  breaks.  At 
the  snap,  w’aves  will  travel  to  your  hands 
and  usually  give  you  a  quite  painful  sensation. 

Hold  an  iron’*  bar  by  one  end  and  strike 
the  other  sharply  with  a  hammer.  Again  the 
vibrations  carried  to  your  hands  may  be  violent 
enough  to  produce’*®  stinging  pain. 

And  if  you  should  strike  a  small  explosive 
cap  with  the  end  of  a  long  rod  grasped  by 
the  other  end,  the  explosion”*  would  probably 
bring  the  same  painful  tingle  to  yqur  fingers. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  earthquake 
waves  flow  from  a  point  where  one  of  the*®® 
three  forces  illustrated  is  suddenly  released — 
a  break,  a  blow,  or  an  explosion.  Breaks  arc 
credited  with  the  responsibility  for  most 
earthquakes.  It  is  believed**  that  because  of 
slow  contraction  or  shrinking  which  may  re¬ 
sult  from  the  cooling  of  the  outer  portion 
of  the  earth  or  because  of  pressure**®  from 
deposited  silt,  strains  are  set  up  below  the 
surface  like  those  in  the  bending  stick.  Even¬ 
tually  the  strain  reaches  the  breaking  point 
and  there*’*  is  a  snapping  of  the  rocks  which 
sends  violent  waves  to  the  surface,  causing 
earthquakes. 

The  blow  type  of  earthquake  is  probably 
less  important.  Such*®®  a  blow  might  result 
from  the  falling  in  of  a  great  cavern,  but 
probably  would  cause  only  a  local  shiver.  A 
more  important  cause  of**  a  blow  might  be  a 


slipping  of  one  mass  of  rock  over  another 
with  a  collision  at  the  end  of  the  slide.  Such 
a  blow**®  often  follows  a  break,  the  two  act¬ 
ing  together. 

Earthquakes  in  active  volcanic  regions  may 
often  result  from  explosions  of  gases  far 
beneath  the  surface;  but*'*  it  is  quite  possible 
that  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  volcanoes 
the  majority  of  the  quakes  may  arise  from 
sudden  breaks  in  the  rocks. 

That’®"®  the  earth’s  “crust”  is  subjected  to 
squeezing  and  pinching  is  evident  from  moun¬ 
tain  ranges,  which  are  the  portion  of  the 
ciust  that  is  “pinched  up’”®*  as  one  can  pinch 
up  a  ridge  of  skin  on  his  arm.  Even  now 
there  are  certain  mountains  that  are  millions 
of  years  old  yet’®*®  still  are  geologically 
“young”  and  are  slowly  rising.  The  moun¬ 
tains  of  Japan  fall  into  this  class,  and  it  is 
their  “growing  pains,”  so  to  speak,’®’*  that 
cause  earthquakes  in  the  Japanese  archipelago. 
Now  and  then  the  strains  accumulate  over  a 
considerable  period  and  the  break  or  slide  and 
collision”®®  which  finally  occurs  is  violent 
enough  to  shake  dowm  hills,  open  wide  cracks, 
and  destroy  cities.  (11 16) 


Your  Servant  or  Your 
Master? 

From  a  N or thive stern  University  Bulletin 

I  am  your  constant  companion.  I  am  your 
greatest  helper — or  your  heaviest  hindrance. 

I  will  push  you  surely  forward  to  success 
— or  I  will*  drag  you  down  to  failure. 

It  is  as  you  will. 

I  am  completely  at  your  command.  Half 
the  tasks  you  do  you  might  just  as*®  well  turn 
over  to  me  and  I  will  do  them  quickly,  cor¬ 
rectly  and  without  bother.  Yes,  or  I  will 
leave  them  undone,  and  let  them’*  hang  on 
your  neck  like  a  curse. 

It  is  as  you  will. 

I  am  easily  managed.  You  must  merely  be 
firm  with  me.  Show  me'®®  just  exactly  how 
you  want  things  done  and,  after  a  few  lessons, 
I  will  do  them  automatically. 

If  you  don’t  show  me,  I  shall  never'* 
learn.  And  the  more  you  give  me  to  do.  the 
quicker  the  wreck  will  come.  You  see,  I  have 
no  sense  of  pride.  I  know’*®  myself,  and  I 
am  on  the  square  with  you. 

I  am  the  trusted  servant  of  all  successful 
men.  Yes,  and,  alas,  equally  the  servant  of’* 
all  failures.  Those  who  are  successful  I 
have  made  successful.  Those  who  are  fail¬ 


ures  I  made  failures.  But  that  was  not  my 
fault;  it  was*®®  theirs.  I  build  or  I  destroy. 
It  is  all  one  to  me. 

I  am  not  a  machine.  But  I  work  with  all 
the  precision  of**  a  machine,  plus  all  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  a  man.  You  may  run  me  for 
profit  or  run  me  for  ruin.  It  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  to**  me. 

Take  me,  train  me,  be  firm  with  me,  keep 
me  in  the  right  direction,  use  me — and  I  will 
put  the  world  at  your"*  feet.  Be  easy  with 
me  and  I  will  destroy  you. 

Who  am  I?  Why.  I  am  Habit!  (292) 
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A  Police  Court  Case  . 

(Continued  from  the  April  issue) 

Q  Half  an  hour? 

A  Twenty  minutes  or’“®  so. 

Q  And  it  was  at  the  Chicago  Avenue  Sta¬ 
tion  thak  this  doctor  who  examined  you 
appeared?**”  A  Yes. 

Q  So  that  at  the  time  you  were  examined 
by  the  doctor  you  were  riding  out  in  the  open 
air  for  almost  two'”®  hours,  is  that  right? 

A  About  that  time. 

Q  And  can  you  tell  us  how  far  from  the 
north  curb  your  car  was  after  the*”'  acci¬ 
dent  happened?  A  From  the  north  curb? 

Q  Yes.  A.  It  was  toward  the  south. 

Q  About  how  far  from  the  north  curb? 

A  Near*"®  the  middle  of  the  street. 

Q  About  how  far  would  you  say  from  the 
south  curb,  where  the  right  side  of  your  car 
was  facing*®”  east? 

A  It  was  somewhere  around  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet. 

Q  Eighteen  or  twenty  feet?  A  Yes. 

Q  That  was  after  the  accident? 

A  No,*"®  it  happened  right  there. 

Q  When  the  collision  occurred  you  say  you 
were  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the 
south  curb?  A  Yes,  sir.**" 

Q  Did  you  notice  the  police  officers  move 
your  car  over? 

A  No.  The  only  thing  I  noticed  was  that 
they  pulled  the  cars  apart.*®®®  I  do- not  know 
who  did  it. 

Q  Did  you  notice  where  your  car  was 
when  you  went  away  in  the  patrol  wagon? 

A  Just***  where  it  was. 

Q  In  the  same  place? 

A  You  can  see  the  marks  where  it  scraped 
from  the  right-hand  wheel  over  to*®*  this 
little  place  there  (indicating). 

Q  When  did  you  notice  that  you  were  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  south  curb, 
at  the  time*”®  of  the  accident? 

A  When  I  got  out  of  the  car. 

Q  You  were  unconscious,  weren’t  you? 

A  I  was  unconscious  while  I  was  sitting**®® 
in  the  seat  and  dazed  when  I  got  out. 

Mr.  Olson  :  That  is  all. 

James  Shaw 

called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  defend¬ 
ant,*®*  being  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined 
and  testified  as  follows; 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION 
By  Mr.  Saner 

Q  What  is  your  name?  A  James  Shaw. 
Q  What*"®®  is  your  business? 

A  Ink  salesman. 

Q  Were  you  in  the  car  this  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  with  Mr.  Miller?  A  Yes. 

Q  Will  you  tell  what*"®  occurred? 

A  We  were  going  east  on  the  south  side  of 
the  street,  a  little  over  the  center  line  of  the 
street,  the  peak  of*^®®  the  street,  as  I  would 
say,  and  this  car  suddenly  swerved  across  the 
front  and  I  went  clear  out  of  the  car. 


Q  Now  before*'*  you  got  out  of  the  car 
just  tell  what  happened  there. 

A  When  I  was  thrown  forward  I  sprained 
my  ankle. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month) 

Remember  that  your  face  is  an  advertise¬ 
ment.  It  shows  the  public  what  mental  and 
moral  goods  you  have  to  offer.  (20) 


Louis  Agassiz — The  Swiss 
Boy 

Left  eye:  question,  eke-week,  key,  why, 
will-well. 

Right  eye:  they,  can,  clear,  eagle,  organize- 
organization,  go-good,  quality-can  you,  highly, 
have,  law. 

Nose:  judge,  work. 

Mouth:  can,  king,  row,  in-not,  or,  and-end. 

Left  side  of  the  face  and  cheek:  prop,  ship- 
shall,  pose,  change-which,  obey,  public,  ache- 
acknowledge,  week-eke,  all,  ochre-occur. 

Hair  and  ear:  egg-ignorance,  came,  can, 
less-letters.  cue-curious,  lettergram,  ally, 
others,  roll,  railroad,  cart,  thy,  strong,  lent, 
went,  chafe,  vestry,  convexity,  cop,  before, 
lucid,  for,  cook,  letters-less,  taffy,  after,  he, 
chap,  cob,  priest,  with,  ran,  vast,  first,  pure- 
pew,  peculiar,  you-your,  other,  for,  they,  there- 
their,  pay,  or,  careen.  Associated  Press,  whiff, 
ear,  hold,  Lily,  prose,  are-our-hour. 

(7hin:  Ella,  Ellen,  kneel,  let-letter,  end-and. 

Stock  and  coat:  won-one,  our-hour-are, 
loam;  coarse-course,  home,  front,  movement: 
mill,  kill,  which-change ;  while,  signature. 
period;  remember,  particular,  shall-ship;  al¬ 
most,  down,  inch-in  which,  tore,  market-Mr. ; 
autumn ;  most,  when,  move ;  Rome,  them ;  put, 
cover,  guide,  similar,  month,  light. 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

An  Age-Old  Dispute 

“Well,  I  must  be  off.  I’ve  an  appointment 
with  mother.’’ 

The  first  woman  gave  an  astounded  laugh. 

“My  dear,”  she  said,  “is  it  possible  that* 
you  have  a  mother  living?” 

“Yes,  oh,  yes,”  said  the  second  woman;  and 
then  she  laughed  in  her  turn.  “And,  do  you 
know,”  she  said,®®  “I  don’t  believe  she  looks  a 
day  older  than  youl”(60) 

A  Misplaced  Letter 

Diner :  Waiter,  there’s  a  button  in  my  soup. 

Waiter  (ex-printer)  :  Typographical  error, 
sir;  it  should  be  “mutton.”(18) 

Request  for  Return 

Boss :  Well,  did  you  read  the  letter  I  sent 
you? 
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The  Last  Straw 

She:  Is  my  hat  on  straight,  Henry? 

Henry :  Quite  straight,  my  dear.  Now  do 
hurry — we’re  late  already. 

She:  Well,  I  shall  have  to  go*  back 

then — this  isn’t  the  sort  of  hat  that  is  worn 
straight !  (37) 

Professor :  Can  you  prove  Aat  the  square  ^ 

of  the  hypothenuse  is  ^ual  to  the  sum  of  the 

squares  of  the  two  sides  of  this  triangle?*  Harold:  Edna  makes  me  tired. 

Student:  I  don’t  have  to  prove  it.  I  ad-  Walter:  It’s  your  own  fault.  You  should 

mit  it.  stop  running  after  her.  (16) 

Summer  Schools  -  Attention! 

AS  A  SEByiCE 

to  the  many  schools  requesting  separate  copies  of  the 
small  wordsign  chart  published  in  the  Gregg  Writer 

I  for  February,  we  have  reprinted  it  on  a  single  sheet  of 
strong  paper.  We  can  supply  any  number  of  copies  at 
two  cents  each,  net.  We  shall  continue  to  publish  the 
chart  as  one  of  the  features  of  the  Gregg  Writer,  and  it 
is  supplied  in  this  form  only  as  a  convenience  to  the 
teacher. 

The  chart  may  be  used  profitably  after  the  pupil  has 
completed  Lesson  Eight. 

THE  GREGG  WRITER 

16  WEST  47  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  remittance  with  order 

For  the  $ . inclosed  send . charts  at 

two  cents  each. 

Name .  Street . 

City 


Office  Boy:  Yes,  sir,  I  read  it  inside  and 
outside.  On  the  inside  it  said,*  “You  are 
fired,’’  and  on  the  outside  it  said,  “Return  in 
five  days,”  so  here  I  am.  (42) 


Why  Argue? 


State 


A  SHORTHAND 
ROBINSON  CRUSOE 

Marooned  in  a  Desert  Classroom! 


Those  teachers  of  shorthand  and  typewriting 
who  confine  their  class  work  to  the  use  of  one  or 
two  textbooks  and  thus  isolate  themselves  from  all 
the  current  movements  in  their  chosen  field,  are 
really  in  the  same  position  as  Robinson  Crusoe.  In 
fact,  they  haven’t  even  the  company  of  a  “Friday” 
— they  are  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  those 
interested  in  similar  lines  of  endeavor. 

The  Gregg  Writer  for  the  teacher  and  pupils, 
and  the  American  Shorthand  Teacher  for  the 
teachers,  offers  a  safe  raft  on  which  to  float  away 
from  this  desolate  existence.  Why  not  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  magazines?  We  shall  be  glad  to 
send  enough  copies  of  the  former  to  supply  your 
class  so  that  you  may  give  it  a  test,  and  to  send 
you  a  sample  of  the  American  Shorthand  Teacher 
if  you  are  not  already  familiar  with  it. 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 


16  WEST  47  STREET 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


Underwood  Awards 

oAn  oAid  to  Teachers — oAn  Incentive  to  Students 


HOUSANDS  of  typewriting  teachers  are  today  finding  their  work  easier 
and  more  interesting  because  of  Underwood  Medal  Emblem  Awards. 
And  the  incentive  of  winning  these  beautiful  awards  is  urging  students 
to  try  for  a  higher  degree  of  typewriting  speed  and  accuracy 

There  are  seven  medal  emblems — ranging  from  the  bronze  with  the  center 
of  rich  blue  enamel  to  the  platinum-gold,  inset  with  diamonds  and  emeralds. 
For  each  student  award  there  is  a  corresponding  one  for  teachers. 

The  awarding  of  these  emblems  is  but  one  phase  of  Underwood  School 
Service.  Monthly  Tests,  Charts,  Honor  Rolls,  Rental  and  Employment 
Services  and  Speed  Demonstrations  are  other  ways  in  which  Underwood 
is  helping  promote  Better  Typewriting. 

We  have  prepared  a  booklet  describing  the  Underwood  Awards  Plan 
and  showing  the  Medal  Emblems  in  full  colors.  Your  request  for  this 
free  booklet  on  the  coupon  below  will  not  obligate  you  in  any  way. 

5chool  'Departmettf^ 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY.  Inc. 

JO  Vcscy  Street  New  York  City 


